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Fig. 22. The Wool of a pure Silesian buck. 
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| Fig. 24. The Wool of the young of 22 and 24. 


Ghe Frrm. 
— i= _ tions can be found amongst the wools sent 


i Sane annaainaee ————— - . Fs 
for inspection, but Mr. Gilett alone gave 








Fig. 25. The Wool of u half Spanish and half Frenc!* 
sheep. 
















F< 26. The Wool of aone fourth Spanish and three 
Sourths French. 








Fig. 27. The Wool of a one eighth Spanish and seven- 
eighths French sheep. 


| Similate purity, the proportions require to be 


jin the last April number of the monthiy 


Micniaan Farmer. The following is quoted: 
“You seem to have concluded, and with 
the best of reasons, if left unexplained, that 


ithe Silesian does not improve the wool by 


crossing with other breeds, but this practically 


take. I have used the Silesian whenever the 
ewes lacked come of the essential qualities o! 
fine wool, and my French to the pure bloods 
of a high style of wool. LIalso breed a few 
Spanish for 2xperiment, and I find that the 


fleece is much in one cross as the French 
and Spanish do in two.” 

The first examination of cross-bred wool, 
was made from specimens forwarded by Mr. 





Schuyler; and if he will carefully examine 
figures 8, 16, and 18, all copied from his own 


wools with great care, and of the exact size | 


;as seen in the microscope, he may possibly 


change his opinion with regard to the pro- 


Figure 8 is from a Silesian buck which he 
, regards as “ pure,” and the miseroscope fully 
‘justifies this assertion, Out of more than 
-one hundred and fi ty specimens, which have 
| been carefully examined, the wool of this buck 
iis unquestionably the most uniform, as the 
figure testifies, and the finest; it is so very 
excellent, that only one Saxon wool has been 
found to compete with it, and even then not 
ina majority but only in a few of its hairs. 
If other Silesian wools had been equal in 


| 
| priety of “ crossing.” 
| 


tinguished with the priority of excellence 
above all others: but the contrary is the fact, 
and hence the Silesian have been spoken of 
as “capricious aud uncertain, and compar- 
iag unfavorably with the Saxon,” which is 
of more general uniformity. 

Let him now compare this magnificent 
specimen of a perfect wool with his “ Sile- 
sian avd Spanish,” figure 18, and © Silesian 
and French,” figure 16, and contrasting these 
gveatly enlarged and miserably distorted wools 
with bis “ pure Silesiau,” perhaps he may 
alter his mind and place reliance in the sim 
ple and truthful revelations of the microscope 
in this respect. It is only fair to assume that 
if the Silesian buck had been the sire of 
lambs by an equally pure Silesian ewe, the wool 
would have been of first quality and un 
doubted excellence. 

Mr. Patterson, of N. Y., than whom a 
more reliable man on the subject of wool 


considered in ail its particulars is a great mis- | 


Silesian will impress the desired qualities of | 


quality to this, they would have been dis- | 


| The Right Time is Now. 


There is one important part of the busi- 


ness of the farmer that is much neglected. 
| and yet it is one that he ought to understand 
"and practice as much as the most experien- 
ced civil engineer. This division of the busi- 
| ness of the farm is the estimates for the year. 
| If the farmer is master of his business he can 
/make up in a short time a pretty clear state- 
| ment of the amount of work, the quantity of 
|help, the kind of crops, and their value, the 
amount of stock and its value and cost, which 
will be needed to make his land give him the 
greatest returns from the most economical 
out-lay. Few farmers this season will feel 
very much like going to a great expenditure 
for improvements in new implements. Hence 
| one of the first duties connected with an es- 
timate is to know what tools will be wanted, 
so that the old ones may be put in order, at 
an early day, or the new ones may be pro- 
cured of the best kind, and of a fitting 
strength to bear the work which will depend 
somewhat cn them for its e»mpleteness. 
Before the tools and implements can be 
determined upon, however, the farmer must 
lay down with some degree of exactness, 
what crops he intends to grow, and ia divi- 
| ding off his fields he may deem it prudent to 
look at his position in connection with facili- 
ties for getting his crops to market. He has 
‘already sown a portion of his farm with 
wheat, that crop is already provided for— 
He will say at once that there is no need of 
doing anything farther to it. But in this he 
is wrong. He should, if possible, make pro- 
vision t» roll his wheat, as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground and it is in condition to 
bear the tread ofa team. On a field of twen- 
ty acres, the benefit which will accrue to the 
crop from this rolling at an early period of 
the spring, especially on light opening soils, 
will almost pay for the use of the roller. If 
tis Cetermined to do this work, the question 
immediately arises, have we a roller? If we 
have one, is it in good order and fit for work? 
Next is it in such a position that it can be 
set at work at once without occupying two or 
tnree men the best part of a forenoon to lifé 
off from it the plows, the harrows, the wagon 
boxes, and a'l the other gear which is usually 
| piled upon it when put in sheds to get them 
yay and the weather. If there 











| out of the 


Qn the Structure and Properties of Wool. 
The propriety of “crossing” considered, and 
practically demonstrated. 

BY HENRY GOADBY, M. D., F. 1. 8. 
PROFESSOR OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, AND 

ENTOMOLOGY, IN THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF 

MICHIGAN, AUTHOR OF A TEST BOOK OF VEGETABLE 
AND ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, ETC. 
[Copyright secured Jan, 12, 1859.] 
Continued from page 33. 
The points of wool, as seen in a pure Saxon 
buck are shown at figure 21; it will be re- 


|prominence to the fact, by simply stating exactly allied to this; wherever there is 
jin his catalogue that he had forwarded the} one-fourth of one blood, a: d three-fourths of 
| Wool of sire, dam, and lamb, for inspection.— | another, the wool is invariably as much dis- 
| Figure isl g described simply as “Silesian | torted as though the difference were still 
and Spanish, without reference to the pro- | shataak: 

portions of cither blood, which may be one-| I is really very surprising that two sheep, 
half of each, or three-fourths of the one and | eqrally pure, both of the fine wooled var'eties, 
one-fourth of the other ; whereas figure 16 ‘and originally descended from the same stock, 
\is explicitly described »s ¢ three-fourths, or | although now distinguished as distinct breeds, 
| seven-eizhths Freuch,”’ indicating some uncer- | should, by being mixed, produce such a_in- 





| tainty of exact proportions. 


marked that the imbricated scales are con-| Mr. Patterson, of N. Y., catalogues the 
tinued almost to the extremity, 'specimens he contributed as carefully as Mr. 
¥ : | Gillett, and selected them with equal care and 
judgment. Although evidently opposed to 
‘ crossing,” because he appears to believe 
ithat the wool is prejudiced thereby, yet as 
‘he finds this method in universal practice 
‘every where around kim, he, too, has made 
‘the experiment, ‘and forwards the following 
list : 

4 Spanish, 3 French ; 3 Spanish, 3 French; 
4 Spanish, 4 French. 
| Wrols selected on this prine’p e are emi- 


|nentiy secvicabls in aseisting such enquiries 
| 


| ] , “napgplie 
| men deserves especiul notice ; it wil! be e n- 
venient, however, in examining the illustra- 


i tions to reverse the order in which they ap- 
! 





Fig. 21. 


The points uf the Wool of a pure Suxon buck. | pear above. 

‘Lhe wool of Mr. Giileu’s Silesian buck, | Thus, figure 25 represents one-half Span- 
already referred to, is shown in figure 22; ish and one-half French, and exhibits the 
that it is pure is abunaantly testified, by tho full characteristics of a “cros:.” 
rigid paraliclism of the sides of every hair 5] In the next illustration, althou.h the Span- 
it is, moreover, of good quality, measuring | jsh blood is reduced to one-fourth, and there 
one square of the micrometer—altogether a is three-fourths of French blood, yet the or- 
beautiful wool. Figure 23 shows the Saxon | dinary effects of “crossing” manifest them- 
cwe, although a coarse wool, evidently of! selves too certainly to be mistaken (fig. 26). 
equal purity; but the atiention of the advo- | In the last specimen of this series we have 
cates of * crossing” is particularly directed /a wool, approximating so nearly to purity, 
to figure 24, which faithfully represents tho | that the French element may be expected to 
Wool of the offspring of these two (ago not! present itself. The Spanish blood is now re- 
given); occasionally tho size of the father’s} duced to one-eighth, and there are seven- 
woo], ani then the mother’s is similated, but eighths French ; the wool, as shown in figure 
mark the distortions! It is possible, and | 27 may fairly pass for “pure.” Instances of 
more than probable, that many such illustra-! this kind were of constant occurrence, but to 


as those under corsideration, and each speci- | 


| gularly distorted wool, as appears uniformly 
| to result from such an association; yet the 
'mie oscope declares the fact to be so, and we 
must accept its teachings. 

| Another specimen having the same approxi- 
|mation to purity—a Silesian and Saxon—is 
| shown at figure 2°; this wool is so good that. 
| it might easily pass for “ pure.” 


| 





Fig. 28. The Wool of a Silesian and Saxon hailf-bred 


sheep. 

The Silesian and Saxon wools are not gen- 
erally so fine as Silesian and French, but the 
proportions of the latter were not given, 
whi'st the former are recorded as half of each 
blood; they are at the same time finer than 
Svanish and French, so far as specimens 
have been forwarded for this examination. 

The desirability of “ crossing” is much ad- 
vocated by some farmers, and particularly 
by Mr. N.S. Schuyler, as appears by a let'e 
written by him to the editor, and published 





srowing and sheep breeding cannot be found F 

growing p 5 ; .., be no roll.r on the farm, the question then 

says in a letter addressed to the editor of the | Papin , thi . If 
| comes shall we hav ; yet 

weekly Micui@an Farmer, “I cannot send | . Py fee We : 2 One Te peer 

you samples from the product of a F ench | "nances say no, that is enough; it must 


ewe and a Spanish buck, that being a cross I | be done without for this year. Thus much 
have never made, as I consider the product | for the wheat. 
of a French ewe from a French buck much | Again, what field do you intend for your 
vise deninaie? | wheat of next year? This is another point, 
Now this, as the evidence about to be sub- | and the right time to settle that question is 
mitted will abundantly prove, is the exact/now! Ifthe field is to be a bare fallow du- 
trnth, and the microscope only confirms the |ring the season, it should have a certain 
opimon resulting from « large experience, | amount of work laid out uponi.? Ifit isa 


and guided hy shrewd intelligence. 

By examining the samples given of pure 
wools (figures 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15), it will 
be seen that they are remarkable for their 
eeneral uniformity of size, and it must be 
quite obvious that such staples are far moro 
valuable for manufacturing purposes than the 
very great irregularity of size and texture as 
constantly found in the cross-bred sheep ; 
hence, in future time, farmers will do well to 
pave their flocks as pure as they can, no mat- 
ter what be the breed, as they may rest as- 
sured that the quality of the wool will always 
surpass that of any cross-breed, 

(To be continued.) 

RoenS Spit eS 


McCormick's Reaper. 

C. Hi. McCormick has applied to the Patent 
Office for a renewal of the patent for his 
rexper. ‘There is much opposition to this re- 
newal, The law permits a patentee to Lave 
a renewal for seven years, after the original 
term expires, if it be shown that he has not 
received a sufficient remuneration for the 
benefits which it has conferred, ia comparison 
with the public benefit derived from the in- 
vention. On this basis Mr. McCormick shows 
that his invention has been worth over $45,- 
000,000 to the country, and that he has only 
constructed 23,000 machines, for which he 
has received only $200,000, out of which he 
has had to pay $90,000 for material ; he 
therefore goes before the commissioner with 
a good case for his consideration. 





par Vf thouart master, be sometimes blind; 
ifa servant, be sometimes deaf. 





new fallow, it will want fencing and allow- 
| ance for the usual amount of work that should 
| be given to a piece of land first cleared and 
ready for cultivation. If it is a clover sod, 
which is to be plowed under, now is the time 
‘to settle what your next years wheat-field will 
ibe, and what will be the cost of getting it 
‘ready. Now also is the time to make prepa- 
iration for a new kind of seed, if itis desira- 
ble to try some varieties which will stand the 
climate er withstaud the insects better than 
any which is to be had within tho limi s of 
the State. Now is also the time to deter- 
mine whether your next crop of wheat shall 
be sown broad-cast, or with the drill, and to 
sottle whether yourself and one or two of 
your neighbors cannot join together and get 
a drill for next season’s work, if it is desirable. 
Again, while considering this question of the 
wheat crop of next year, the reaping and har- 
vesting of the crop of this year will come up 
for consideration. Have you a harvester? 
Now is the time to settle whether it will 
be more economical for you to have your erop 
cut by hand, and be at all the expense of 
boarding hands, and running the risk of the 
weather, or of procuring a reaping machine, 
either by hire or purchase, which will cut 
your whole field down in two or three days. 
You have leisure 1o attend to this business 
now, and to doit well, When the spring opens 
your time will be wanted for other more im- 
portant duties. Meanwhile we will jog your 
memories on other subjects next week, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











~~ Lime from the Gas Works 


An “Old Farmer,” writing from Ann Arbor 


pleased to term “the malpractice of an ill 
arranged common school;” and you say, “ by 


makes the following inquiries relative to the following the principle inculcated by our val- 
ase of the refuse lime of the Gas Works, ued correspondent, the Society would be 
which he has got permission to draw away, obliged to award a first prize premium, to a 
and use on his land. He writes “on exami-| third rate animal!” Now, Sir, 1 believe we 
ning it, I find it strongly impregnated with have a rule which says;—*No animal or ar- 
sulphur, and retaining its caustic property iD) (i919 shall be awarded a premium unless they 
a great measure, if not wholly ; hence I in- are worthy, though there be no competition.” 
fer that its alkaline nature is but little, if any; | Under this rule, if the judges are honorable, 
impaired. My object in getting this lime is| .., they award a first premium to a third 
to form a compost by mixing with stable ma- rate animal? Besides, what has been the 


nure and muck, and my main object in wri- 
ting is to enquire: Ist. If the great quantity 
ef sulphur with which the lime is impregna- 


ted will work an injury to the compost *” 
In answer to this we would say no. 


compost. 


marsh muck should be used. 


rable, the lime may be spread over the heap 
to the depth of an inch or two inches, then 
spread on a foot of muck, then one foot more 
ef manure, another coating of the lime, and 
from one to two feet of the muck over the 
whole outside of the pile. The hot limo will 
eause the manure to decompose, but the muck 
will absorb the volatile matter. Such a com- 
post after lying for a time should be forked 
ever, and will be found valuable for turnips, 
eabbages or as a top dressing for grass lands. 


In no case should the lime and manure be 


eomposted together alone. A good article to 


mix with the manure and the lime is saw dust 
of which immense quantities are to be had at 


all saw mills. 

“2d. What proportion of lime should be 
wixed with a mass of stable dung and muck 
of equal quantities ?” 


The proportion should not be over one to 


six. 


“3d. What effect would be produced by 
sowing the lime on grass land without being 


mised with any other substance ?” 


As the lime would not be spread in fine dust 
like plaster, the effect would be that the caus- 
ticity of the lime, and the over dose of the 
compounds of sulphur would destroy the 


vegetation for a season. 


“4th. What would be the probable effect 
towards the insect tribes which infest our 
soil? Would it not be likely to destroy or 
expel the apple worms by sowing the lime 


thus impregnated with sulphur, in an or- 
chard ?” 

In England where this gas lime has been 
tried most extensively, it has been found that 


the lime when used freely on fields where 


slugs and wireeworms abounded, diminished 
them in number, and was said to drive them 
away. We are not prepared to say that it 
would have the same effect on the apple worm. 
The compost which we have mentioned 
above, would probably prove an excellent 
preventive of the curculio, if it were spread 
under plum trees in the right season, and be- 
fore it had lost all its odor. 
questionably has an antipathy to certain 
smells, and it is possible that this might help 
to preserve a crop. 

There is another article produced by the 
gas works which is permitted to go to waste, 


The 
sulphur of the lime will do no injury to the 
But in making the compost, care 
should be taken that the caustic properties 
ef the lime do not burn up or dissipate the 
most valuable qualities of the manure. Hence 
in making the compost, a large quantity of 
The manure 
being laid down in a heap six feet wide and 
two feet high, extending to any length desi- 


That insect un- 


practical workings of this rule since its estab- 
lishment ? Have any first prizes been award- 
ed to third rate animals ? Have we not bet- 
ter animals in the State to-day, aud more in- 
terest taken in breeding first class animals, 
than when the Society was first established ? 
You say, “this is not the real intention of 
the rule as you believe ;” but what better 
evidence can we have that it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the rule to exclude 
first prize animals from competing, than the 
fact, that it has been uniformly practiced, and 
cheerfully acquiesced in ? 

With respect to the second subject under 
consideration, viz: whether an award can be 
made to a lot of pigs, or a pen of lambs, and 
then to individuals of that lot, I still main- 
tain my belief, that the awards made at our 
late State Fair are unpreeedented in the his- 
tory of the Society. Ihave conversed with 
a large number of individuals who have been 
conversant with the workings of the Society 
from its commencement, and they uniformly 
assert that they know of no such awards hay- 
ing been made; neither do they think they 
could be made under the rule. J. C. Holmes, 
our former Secretary, says he is not aware of 
any such awards having been made; and 
that the rale which sayss—*No animal or 
article shall receive but one premium, except 
as speeially provided”—was designed to pre- 
vent such awards. I wrote to the Secreta- 
ries of the N. Y. and of the Ohio State So- 
cieties, asking them whether it was the prac- 
tice of their Societies to allow such awards, 
and they stated emphatically, that it was not. 
I have the letters of all these gentlemen still 
in my possession, and I believe I showed them 
to you not long since. You say, “you don’t 
doubt the Secretaries have given me this in- 
formation, but t.at they have given it unad- 
visedly, and that this information is not in 
accordance with their rules, either in princi- 
ple or in fact.” I respectfully submit, wheth- 
er these gentlemen, who have for years been 
personally conversant with the rules and rege 
ulations of their respective Societies would not 
be likely to know the practice under those rules 
as wellas one who should form his opinion 
merely from the reading of those rules? You 
say, in support of my decision, I cite the 
practice of a late Horticultural Society, as 
given by our late Secretary. By reference to 
my letter, you will see that I simply stated, 
that Mr. Holmes said it made difficulty in the 
old Detroit Horticultural Society, until it was 
settled, that a single variety could not take a 
premium and then assist in taking a premium 
in a collection; the single variety must be 
one thing, the collection another. If Mr. Den- 
noyers was awarded a premium as you indi- 
cate, it was, in all probability, an isolated case 
and made in violation of the rule. In my 
experience as an exhibitor for the last six 
years the idea never entered my mind, nor 


h . 7 . 
and this is the ges water, of which 100 gal- ave I ever heard it intimated before, that 


lons is said to contain 25 lbs. of ammoniacal 
salts. This liquid if employed to water com- 
posts, would have almost the same effect as 
liquid manure. 


of the fly; if it did no hurt to the fly, it would 


certainly repay the experimenter well, as a 
powerful and excellent top dressing to his 
wheat crop, and he might find that the cost of 
the application would well repay him at har- 


vest time. 


ene eteesem 


The State Society and its Awards. 


Epiror FarMer.—I have been waiting pa- 


It would be well worth a 
trial when diluted with water to the amount 
of five gallons of water to one of liquor, in 
growing wheat in the spring, as a preventive 


eutries and awards could be made in this way; 
if such had been the case, I think I should 
have found it out pretty soon; especially, as 
I have been largely interested. Bear in 
mind, I am simply stating the rule and what 
I believe to have been the uniform practice 
under the rule. Whether the rule is just or 
not, I leave others to determine; at all events, 
we have all, hitherto, been content with it. 


J.S. Trspits. 
Livonia, Jan. 15th 1859. 


On Killing Calves. 


Mr. Epiror,—lI believe all who have 
thought or reflected on the subject, will agree 
with me that the farmers of Michigan are 
too much in the practice of killing tneir 
calves when first dropped, or keeping them 





tiently sometime for your closing remarks on | two or three weeks and then selling them to 
the subjects alluded to in my letter, publish-| be slaughtered by the butcher. 


ed in the December number of the FARMER 


.| Now this ought not tobe. The high price 


It was not my intention, at that time, to dis-| of beef, of milch cows, of working oxen, and 

cuss the merits of the question, but simply to | in fact that almost all kinds of neat cattle bear 
wos : makes th ; 

state the rules, and the uniform practice of| and probably will for all time to come, re the upper and lower joints of ripe ones, com- ig = sgh zeit a rine, ; ~ 

the Society under those rules. Your remarks | munerative prices which should induce the; ™enced souring. The sourness, or acidity, 7 AP CrOsting OG RauTe 


have been made, mainly, upon the merits of 





prize in the same class, by what you were | 


neighbors, averaging when in operation 


average yield to be 160 gallons per acre, 


sample I made was from cane trimmed ac- 


or furnace. 
ing offin” I found a pint of beeves blood 


clear lime water, added to forty gallons of 
juice, before boiling, to be very indispensable 


syrup; lime water will do, but the syrup will 
light-colored. As soon as the first scum 
is removed, the fire 
and the skimming continued while the boiling 


is as rapid as possible, until it is boiled down 


should be strained through a flannel strainer 











its irrespective of pedigree or relationship.— | syrnp, is now destroyed by fermentation 
It appears to me that some such plan would | hence the reduced quantity, but increased 
induce the raising of many more cattle than | quality of syrup made late in the fall. I made 
are now produced in our State. You may | some excellent syrup during the “ cold term” 
rest assured that calves well wintered through | in November, from cane that had gone thro’ 
the first winter, as a general thing, will not/| all the processes of freezing, thawing and fer- 
be sold to be drove out of the country until} menting, and had to be thawed out by the 
they are two or three years old at least, and | steam of the boilers before they could be 
if they are kept till they are four years old,| ground. I consider it impossible to arrest 
all the better. Now gentlemen Committee-| the process of acidity in the cane during 
men, think and act on this subject, and my| warm weather, after it has been killed by 
word for it the farmers will back you.. frost, either by housing it or by letting it 

Respectfully, Oup Farmer. | remain standing in the field. I think nature 
Ann Arbor, Jan, 28, 1859. will have its course in this case. My plan 
hereafter will be to strip off the leaves as 
soon as killed by frost, before they become 
dry and shriveled This will save much time 
and labor—then top it down to where it is 
ripe and let it stand in the field till ready to 
grind, which should be immediately after the 
first hard freeze. Should the weather then 
become warm and the cane sour, stop 
grinding until the fermentation ceases, then 
proceed to finish up the crop as fast as pos- 
sible. 

As to the profits of raising the Sorgho or 
Imphee in the middle and northern States, I 
think it will depend entirely upon the quan- 
tity raised. Should we go into it headlong, 
sweetening might soon become a drug in our 
market, although the consumption should in- 
crease tenfold, and other products of the 
farm become scarce and fetch higher prices, 
which cane growers would have to endure as 
well as other consumers. However, there is 
not much danger of having “too much of a 
good thing” in the shape of sweetening at 
present. Farmers will find that the manu- 
facture of syrup (if not the growing of cane) 
must of necessity become a distinct branch 
of business. It will not pay for every far- 
mer to make his own syrup: Ist. Because 
it is a business requiring much practice and 
strict attention. 2d. It will interfere with 
his fall work, which must be done in season 
or a loss willensue. 3d. Since syrup making 
requires a certain amount of expensive appa- 
ratus, and the labor and attention of several 
persons, either for a large crop or a small 
one, it will not pay every one to go into it on 
his “own hook;” and 4th. It will be found 
much cheaper for a neighborhood to club to- 
gether and purchase a good mill and appa- 
ratus, locate it under cover at a convenient 
point, and employ a competent person to take 





SYRUP MAKING. 


Epiror Micniean Farmer—Dear Sir:— 
According to promise I will now give you an 
account of my operations with the Sorghum, 
in this neighborhood last fall. I had then 
purchased one of Hedges & Co.'s Cincinnati 
one horse vertical three roller iron mills, 
the capacity of which I found to be about 40 
gallons of juice per hour, with one good 
horse. I made during the month of October 
aid November 630 gallons for myself and 


about twenty gallons per day. I found the 


of syrup that marked 42° Beaume, and 
weighed 13 pounds to the gallon; which is 
considerably heavier than common sale syrup. 
The best crop did not exceed 200 gallons per 
acre, which is about one-fourth less than it 
would be at the consistency of molasses, 
such as was made by some. I found quite a 
difference in cane as to sweetness ; that grown 
on dry soil being the richest. Well ripened 
and well trimmed caue produces better syrup 
than green canes pocrly trimmed. ‘The best 


cording to my direction, viz: the trimming 
was done before cutting down the cane ; the 
tops of ripe cane were cut off below the up- 
per joint, that of green canes down to where 
they were hard. The poorest sample made 
was during a warm spell, while the cane was 
in a state of fermentation. 

I boiled my syrup in pans made of plank, 
with sheet-iron bottoms, on a brick “range” 
I used three pans—one as a 
clarifier, the others as defecators for “ syrup- 


or the white of a dozen eggs, and a pint of 





charge of it and work up their cane for them. 
The above remarks are applicable to sugar as 
well as syrup making, and are my views of 
the subject after some experience and reflec- 
tion, and if I have established any new facts 
on the subject, I am willing the public should 
have the benefit of them. I remain, 


Yours truly, D. D. Tooxer. 
Napoleon, Jackson Co., Mich., Jan. 24, 1859. 


to clarify the juice, and make a clear, bright 
be anything but clear, although perhaps 


should be urged, 


to about one third its original bulk, when it 


into another boiler, when the boiling should Fane MISCELLANEA. 


be moderated, as it approaches the “ striking | Bevom Crosses. 7 7 
point,” to prevent burning. The quicker the ‘ — ae pain sonny writes 
boiling is done the better will be the syrup ; a — a. wit fit 
every moment of delay tends to darken the have been engaged for the task Shisce 
product. Forty gallons of juice should be wire heeding ee Pei apres. ; 

° 4 : ; and have always been satisfied with the re- 
ee to syrup in —_ — er sult, where I used a bull of acknow‘edged 
colored syrup is desired. wenty - four 


Jour | merit, But in this climate, from the experi- 
hours boiling will spoil the best of cane juice | ments that I have made, I am satisfied that, 


and make a syrup as black as tar, and nearly | take them for the yoke, for beef and milk, the 
as unpalatable. Another important item is| Devons are so much superior to the Durhams 
the scraping and washing of the boilers, as| that it would be idle to make a comparison. 
often as emptied, or say twice a day, to re-| In crossing a Devon bull on native stock, you 
move a natural deposit that adheres to the | secure increased size, together with eminent 
bottom with such tenacity as to require con-| style and fineness of bone, and that peculiar 
siderable labor to remove it. It this sedi-| marbled meat so much prized by butchers, 
ment or deposit is not removed, you may ex- while in crossing Durhams on Natives, you 
pect to make an article of syrup which, if| 4° apt to get coarse boned, hard handling 
not actually burned, will taste scorched and avitle. ‘ : 

bitter ; in fact, I found it impossible to pre-|_ There - mepene animals among the 
vent the syrup scorching if this deposit was egg ca ” bi stamp every thing that 
not removed often. touch. f g bgp the Devons, 
I made another discovery, which I will here si 4 oe Be griag Bi 
—_ pe hope be if an have rps horns, but the hide will be mellow and soft, 
it they will report a 4? . = and in picking a Devon, particularly to breed 
GaP fois 8 Mogae tne eee Se Tee 
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produce like. My yearlings and calves by 
make good syrup, on account of excess of} Blucher are all fine haired, me!low hided ani- 


acidity in the juice which lime could not be | mals, giving token of being good for the pail 
made to neutralize. This difficulty increased | as well as for beef, and I have never regretted 
for several days, when it began to decrease, | the price that I paid for him, although peo- 
und in a few days the acidity almost entirely | ple said that I was crazy at the time. 

disappeared, and 1 made better syrup than| “A Durbam bull crossed on Devon cows, I 
before. Iam only able to account tor this consider nearly worthless, on the principle 
phenomenon as follows: Immediately after that it is wrong to use a sire disproportion- 
the first freeze all unripe canes, together with | *€ to the dam, that is, very much larger. It 








stock with Durhams, But the Devon crosses 


the subjects under discussion. That I stated 
the rules correctly, you acknowledge ; that 
the practice of the Society under those rules 
has been such as I indicated, no one, I think, 
will attempt to deny. ‘True,I attempted to 
illustrate the propriety of the rule which ex- 
cludes aged animals that have taken a first 
prize, from competing again for the same 





stock farmer to keep all his best calves or as |? . ther 
many as,his keeping will warrant. As a stim-| it reaches its “culminating point,” when it is 
ulus to this end I would suggest that the |for the present unfit for syrup; but by de- 
Executive Committee of the State Agricultu- | grees the acidity, or sourness, dies out (like 
ral Society and those of the County Societies | vinegar), leaving the masssimply a composition 
offer in their premium lists premiums for lots of sugar and water, or such parts of sacharine 
of calves, say not over 12, nor under 5, both | matter as were not destroyed during the fer- 
of heifers and steers, without regard to breed. | menting processs The unripe juice, much 
Let them be judged by their individual mer-|of which would have made tolerably fair 





increases as the weather becomes warm, until 


kindly on any kind of native or Durham stock 
that I have ever tried. 
How Weeds are Produced. 

Professor Buckman, of England, has recent- 
ly made some careful investigations as to the 
amount of seeds of weeds contained in seeds 
sold as clean, and we will state a few of the 
results obtained, as they cannot fail, we think, 
to interest our readers. The Professor found 
“in a pint of clover-seed 7,600 weed-seeds ; 





in a pint of cow-grass seed 12,600; in broad 
clover, 39,440; and two pints of Dutch clover 
severally 25,560 and 70,400 weed-seeds. Sup- 
posing these samples to be sown, here were 
seeds enough to stock the land with seeds for 
many years. The farmer often goes to the 
cheapest marke, and gets weeds for corn, and 
so pays exceedingly dear for what he considers 
a cheap bargain.” If this be true, in relation to 
tnglish farming, how much moreso must it 
be to America, when it is well known much 
less pains is taken in preparing grain for mar- 
ket as well as in the selection of seed and the 
general cultivation of the soil. In purcha- 
sing seed grain, turnip-seed, grasses, &c., far- 
mers often display a want of judgment and or- 
dinary prudence, by selecting such articles as 
are cheap, or rather low-priced, for that is not 
really cheap which is not genuine; and we 
can conceive no greater pest in an agricultu- 
ral neighborhoou, than “a cheap seed store,” 
in the but too common acceptation of the 
term. 

The fecundity of some weeds is truly aston- 
ishing. Professor Buckman has counted 
8,000 seeds in a single plant of black mustard, 
andin a specimen of charlock 4,000 seeds. 
The common stinking camomile produces 
46,000, and the Burdock 26,000 seeds; and 
the seeds of a single plant of the common 
dock produeed 1,700 little docks. 

Value of Liquid Manures, 

In failing to collect the liquid manure of 
his stock, the farmer suffers a loss in several 
ways. 

Ist. He deprives his land of that class of 
fertilizers which will act on the soil with the 
greatest rapidity. These manures are ina 
soluble form, and hence are ready for imme- 
diate absorption by the roots of the plant. 
They speedily undergo fermentation when ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun, and thereby 
become fitted to nourish the plant. Now, 
when two classes of manures possess the same 
fertilizing power, that is certainly the more 
valuable which can soonest be converted in- 
to vegetable products. In all business trans- 
actions men seek for speedy returns. A 
thousand dollars annual profit is surely bet- 
ter than though two years were required to 
secure the same income. ‘ 

2d. He throws away the principal part of 
the nitrogen or azotized matter. I have al- 
ready stated that this may be considered the 
most valuable of all the products of the barn- 
yard, more especially from its forcing power. 
All classes of plants are pushed forward by 
it in a wonderful manner. 

3d. There isa very great loss of potash 
and soda. Next to nitrogen compounds, 
these are our richest fertilizers. The rcot 
crops we have seen make potash their princi- 
pal food among the earthy constituents of 
the soil, the cereals contain it in large propor- 
tion, while in the ash of the grasses it is more 
abundant than any other substances aside 
from lime and silica. And more than this, 
its proportion in the soil is always very small, 
and hence care is required to prevent exhaus» 
tion—Prof Fiske’s Address 
Two Hundred Bushels of Corn per Acre, 

It has been published—and so far as we 
can see, duly certified—that Dr. J. W. Par- 
ker, of Columbia, S. C. grew in 1857, upon 
his farm near that town, two hundred bushels 
and twelve quarts upon one measured acre 
of ground, and one hundred and sixteen bush- 
els and six quarts upon another acre In the 
report to the State Agricultnral Society, Dr. 
Parker states that the seed selected for plan- 
ting was from North Carolina, and denomi- 
nated “ Bale Mountain Corn.” After soaking 
it during the night in a strong solution of ni- 
tre, it was planted from eight to twelve inches 
distance in the row, covered with hoes, and 
the ground rolled, leaving it perfectly level. 
The land was the border of a small creek, un- 
der-drained, and manured in December with 
twenty-five two horse loads of cow-house 
manure, plowed in and followed by a sub-soil 
plow drawn by two mules. About the first 
of March another coat of good stable and cow 
manure spread and plowed in as the first. 
Early in April, three carts loads of air-slack- 
ed lime and two sacks of salt were spread 
over each acre and lightly plowed under, 
On the 14th May the ground was thoroughly 
plowed with Glaze’s large iron plow, harrow- 
ed level and laid off thirty inches apart with 
a shovel plow. Guano and plaster were 
sprinkled in the furrows, near two hw dred 
pounds of the former and three hundred 
pounds of the latter to each acre. 

On the 14th of May the corn was plowed 
with a long, very narrow plow, and dressed 
over wi'thhoes. On the 5th and 17th of June 
the same work was repeated, each time lea- 
ving the ground level. About the first of 
July it was necessary to draw a ridge about 
the roots of the corn to prevent its falling. 
During a protracted drought, acre No. 1 was 
twice irrigated and acre No. 2 had the water 
turned on it once. 

The yield of acre No. 1, as before stated, 
exceeded two hundred bushels, No, 2 was 
part of it replanted, which the Committee say 
prevented the yield being as large as the 
other. 

True, this crop cost labor and manure, but 
does it not pay better than the tens of thou- 
sands of acres that do not yield ten bushels 
per acre, for such are as common as black- 
berries all over the Southern States. The 
land used being “ sandhill brushland,” requir- 
ed the high manuring, as it is not naturally 
fertile enough to produce such crops. The 
secret, however, is in the under-draining, the 
frequent plowing and sub-soiling and irriga- 
tion.—JVew England Farmer, 
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HORTICULTURAL CALENDAR 


SECOND MONTH--FEBRUARY. 














Out of Door Preparations. 

The month of January bas been unusually mild, 
put in our climate there is little out of door work 
that can be done, except by way of preparation.— 
If the month of February should be severe in pro- 
portion as January was mild, it would bring us 
into March with a good deal of work that would 
need to behurried up. Advantage should now be 
taken by nurserymen and gardeners to plan out 
their system of drains, to draw and have on hand 
their drain tile, to lay out the ground which is to 
be trenched and to trim and prune all trees and 
and shrubs intended either for fruit or ornament, 
Good draining lies at the foundation of all suc- 
cessful gardening and cannot be too much urged 
upon the attention of all who attempt to make one 
and without it, on a stiff soil, it is impossible to 
grow trees, with any hope of success. Some soils 
are light and have a natural drainage, but these 
are easily distinguished, and they will easily be 
known by digging in the several portions of the 
garden a few trial holes, such as would be dug for 
fence posts, about two feet or thirty inches in 
depth ; and if the water stands in them for twenty- 
four hours after a rain, it is a sure indication that 
draining is needed. 

During this month every tool and implement 
should be put in perfect order, all seeds should be 
gorted out, and laid away so that they will be at 
hand when wanted. All seeds for early planting 
should be procured so that no time may be lost in 
running to seed stores, at a season when every 
hour counts. 

Now also whilst the ground is hard, is the time 
to haul out large supplies of well rotted manure 
into large heaps for the use of the garden crops.— 
Next to draining comes the supplies of manure, 
for without manure no good or profitable garden- 
ing can be done, and without the draining the full 
value of the manure cannot be realized. 


Hotbeds. 

Again manure should be hauled and collected in 
heaps for the hotbeds. This manure should cor- 
sist of fresh horse dung, and be laid in heups until 
it shows some signs of heating, when it should 
be turned over, at least once or twice, so that it 
may heat evenly throughout the whole mass. In 
ten or twelve days after the last turning, the bed 
may be made, its size will depend upon the size of 
the frame, which may be any length. The bed it- 
self should not be lessthan three feet deep of solid 
manure, and should extend at least two feet out- 
side of the frame on all sides, so that the frame 
may be well banked up all round and thus prevent 
the cold from penetrating through the frame and 
around the edges of the bed on the inside. Hot- 
bed sash are usually about 44 feet inside by six 
feet in length, and four sashes will cover a bed that 
will start all the early crops required in any ordi- 
nary family. 

The sashes may he put on the frame as soon as 
the hot bed is formed, and the heat of the sun on 
the glass will aid in giving a start to the heating 
of the bed. As soon as it is evident that the heat 
is well up, cover the surface with alight soil to 
the depth of five or six inches, and then sow the 
seeds of Lettuce, Tomatoes, Peppers, Egg Plants, 
Radishes, Onions, Cucumbers, early Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, and whatever other plants are desira- 
ble as early. The sashes should have thick straw 
mats laid over them each night, or shutters made 
of common boards, and made so that they will lie 
close on the sash. 

Air must be given freely by tilting up the sash 
on the highest side of the frame, which should be 
the north side, whenever the sun shines, otherwise 
the plants will grow spindling, or become what 
gardeners call ‘‘ drawn,” and be of no value. 


Pruning. 

Should be continued if not already finished 
and vines and fruit trees should be examined 
to see if the work is done right. Scions also may 
still be cut, and put away for use, carefully reject- 
ing such as might show signs of injury from the 
late severe cold snap. Root grafting may now be 
proceeded with, whenever that mode of propaga- 
tion is esteemed desirable. 

The Greenhouse. 

During the month the Camelias will be found in 
full bloom, and displaying all their beauties. Care 
must be taken not to permit the house to get too 
warm. Occasionally there are days when the sun 
shines with great power. 

The Azaleas are now beginning to come out in 
full bloom, and will afford much satisfaction. — 
They also make flne window plants at this season, 
but they must not be exposed to the cold of the 
night by standing close to the glass. Heliotropes 
are now commencing to bloom, also Daisies, Poly- 
anthus, Auriculas and some of the Rhododendrons, 


Window Plants, 

The Begonias will begin to grow towards the 
latter part of he month, and need more frequent 
watering. Cacti want now to be keptin full light, 
but no water. The Calceolarias shou'd be kept 
clean from the insects, and should also have light, 
Cinerarias want the same treatment. Geraniums 
should be kept in the light, and have the full bene- 
fit of the sun, watering them carefully, and adding 
occasionlay a slight dose of liquid manure, Or- 
ange trees should now have some of the top earth 
acraped off the top of the tubs in which they are 
growing, and its place supplied with a compost of 
charred sod and old decomposed cow dung. Roses 
should now be shortened in, and they should be 
lifted out of their old pots, the earth partially sha- 
ken from their roots, and set back again in fresh 
mould, made from a rich compost of leaf mould, 
well rotted cow dung with a small proportion of 
old marsh muck, 


Small Fruit, 

Our principal small fruit are Currants. There 
are some Gooseberries grown and also in many 
gardens Blackberries and Raspberries. The Law- 
ton Blackbery is beginning to be planted ina 
great many gardens, and must become a neeessary 
fruit, and Raspberries also are more generally 





planted than they were, but after all the currant 
affords our main supply after the strawberry. Cur- 
rants are generally miserably grown. In the first 
place they need arich good soil and then the 
bushes must have anannual trimming. ‘This trim- 
ming should consist in cutting out from the centre 
much of the old wood. and shortening in the young 
wood of one or two years old. This work may be 
done now, and it will be found that the thinning 
out will materially improve the quality of the fruit 
and the size of the berry and of the bunches. 





Horticultural Sight-Seeing at Newburgh, 
Syracuse and Buffalo. 


A two or three hours passage, with nume- 
rous stoppages to land passengers at their 
intermediate places, brought us to New- 
burgh, once the home of A. J. Downing; a 
name intimately associated with the progress 
of horticultural taste in this country; and 
who, by the arduous labors of a life-time, 
and even by the incidents of his death, has 
won for himself the respect and gratitude of 
his couniry. 

The place is built directly upon the steep 
bank of the river, the streets rising rapidly 
in the background ; a circumstance that may 
be objectionable so far as business is concern- 
ed, but which must add much to the desira- 
bleness of rear locations, which thereby se- 
cure fine views of the river, and of the ro 
mantic shore opposite. The city is unfortu- 
nately on the wrong side of the river to de- 
rive benefit from the railroad, for which cause 
they are tributary to Fishkill Landing. loca- 
ted over against them. 

The price of lands here smacks strongly 
of the metropolis. In lots of five, ten and 
twenty acres, they are held at two thousand 
dollars per acre, for gentlemens’ residences, 
many of whom reside here with their families, 
spending the business hours in the city ot 
New York, and going and returning daily 
by the railroad. 

Landing at the wharf, I made my way up 
the river about a mile and a half, where I 
chanced to fall in with Mr. Saul, of the firm 
of A. Saul & Co., who are the proprietors of 
anursery here, and wko was formerly asso- 
ciated, in the same business, with A. J. Down- 
ing. As Mr. Saul’s establishment was adja- 
cent, I avaiied myself of his kind offer to 
partake of his hospitalities for the night, and 
in the morning took a rather hasty look 
about his grounds. He has quite an exten- 
sive stock of frait trees, in all the stages of 
growth; but, both in his nursery, and in his 
private grounds, he manifests a decided pen- 
chant for ornamentals, and especially for 
evergreens, of which he has some fine speci- 
mens upon his grounds. Indeed, through- 
out this whole region, evergreens are em- 
ployed in ornamental planting to an extent 
we at the west can but faintly imagine, ex- 
cept from actual observation. The grounds 
of this establishment partake of the rocky 
and comparatively sterile character of this 
whole region, and were fitted for planting at 
an expense that, at the west, where labor is 
scarce and lands are cheap, would have 
amounted to prohibition. 

Leaving this establishment, I made my way 
to the residence of Mr. Charles Downing, 
near by. Mr. Downing was once in the nur- 
sery business, but has retired from it, and is 
now one of the first amateurs of our country; 
and is, moreover, widely known as the au- 
thor of the revised edition of the Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America. It is a circum- 
stance too often forgotten, that writers have 
no right to drag private individuals before 
the public without their consent. But as 
Mr. D.’s position is at least a semi-public 
one, I will venture to disregard the rule, and 
trust to his forbearance to overlook the seem- 
ing impropriety. 

The lawn is planted with various rare trees, 
many of which are of considerable size.— 
Among these we noticed the Kentucky cof- 
fee, the sweet gum, a specimen of the Osage 
orange in bearing, and which seems to ma- 
ture its seeds here. We also saw the origi- 
nal Everbearing Mulberry, spoken of ina 
previous communication, now about three 
weeks past its fruiting season. It makes a 
fine lawn tree, and appears to be entirely 
hardy. 

Mr. D. devotes a considerable share of his 
attention to the cultivation of a flower gar- 
den, ard, although past the season for the 
best show in this department, he had many 
very fine things remaining. But, as I was 
compelled to leave by the noon train, and as 
my interest centered chiefly in the fruit gar- 
den, my attention was mainly restricted to 
that. The trees were very closely planted, 
probably with the intention of keeping them 
dwarf by root pruning or otherwise, and are 
branched from very near the ground, In 
fact, such trees here, among the Wolverines, 
would very often lead to the query, “ Why 
dont you trim up your trees.” A portion of 
the pears were on free stocks, and the remain- 
der on the quince: and so far as my recollec- 





tion serves, there appeared to be but little 
difference in the vigor or healthfulness of the 
two classes, although the trees were of con- 
siderable size, and in full bearing; standing 
in rows side by side. Certain it is, that 
nothing can be gathered from their appea- 
rance, to warrant the wholesale charges that 
have been of late so pertinaciously made 
against dwarf pears. 

Mr. D. is a very persevering collector of 
new varieties of fruits, and probably few pri- 
vate collections in America furnish so good 
an opportunity for obtaining reliable and 
practical acquaintance with the fruits of our 
country. That he makes good use of these 
facilities, the public have abundant proof in 
the voluminous productions of his pen, and, 
also, in the deference paid to his opinions by 
horticulturists generally. Probably very few 
persons are more free from the prevailing dis- 
position to over-praise new things. 

Here, also, I found many of the new native 
grapes in bearing; such as Delaware, Rebec- 
ca, Diana, &e., &c. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Delaware is the special favorite. The fruit 
of this,on Mr. D.’s vines, had nearly disap- 
peared; but he showed me, in the garden of 
a neighbor, a three-year old plant with the 
whole of a very heavy crop yet upon it. The 
fruit, although of fine size, could not be cal- 
led large, but was exceedingly beautiful, and 
the quantity was proof of its prolific charac- 
ter—it being quite too great for the future 
prosperity of the plant. This crop, I was 
assured, was the result of only ordinary and 
rather shallow tillage. 

Having last year sent to Mr. D. scions of 
Michigan Golden Pippin, which were now 
growing in his grounds, and, as I had exhibi- 
ted some of the fruit at the recent convention, 
we proceeded to compare the fruit with the 
Lowell as grown here. The number of speci- 
mens of Lowell was too small to enable us 
to make a satisfactory comparison, but no 
difference was discerna’ le in the foliage or 
growth of the two. The conclusion was, 
that they, very likely, were identical. The 
writer has them both growing on his own 
grounds, and hopes, curing the next year, to 
be able fully to solve the question. 

This establishment is located on the lower 
grounds, near the river, and is protected from 
late frosts by the neighboring stream, and 
well sheltered ‘rom the westerly winds by the 
higher grounds in the rear; while on the 
east side of the river, the mountains rise to 
the height of over twelve hundred feet, furnish- 
ing an effectual protection in that direction 

Much time might have been profitably 
spent here, but the necessity was inexorable, 
and accordingly I hurried away to the depot, 
and was soon coursing up the Hudson at rail- 
road speed. Making no pause at Albany, 
except to change cars, we were hurried out of 
the city during a storm of wind and rain, 
which was followed by a dark, rainy, unple: - 
sant night, during which we arrived at Syra- 
cuse, where I had determined to stop for the 
purpose of looking about. 

The next morning proved to be as disa- 
greeable as the night had been, so that I was 
for the most part glad to remain within doors. 
I however inquired my way to the establish- 
ment of Thorp, Smith & Hanchett, a short 
distance from the city, where I found Mr. 
Smith at home, and looked about the estab- 
lishment with him for ashort time. Their 
stock of pear trees is large and very fine, 
many of them fruiting in the nursery rows.— 
I was particularly pleased with the appearance 
of a few standard trees of White Doyenne 
and Oswego Beurre, apparently of eight or 
ten years growts, which they had planted in 
an adjoining field, and which were bearing 
very heavy crops of well grown fruit. Mr. 
S. showed me a very large square of the 
Lawton Blackberry, which were well grown, 
andin fine order for the market; also fine 
lots of other small fruits. 

Returning to my quarters, I was soon shut 
in by the renewal of the storm, and reluc- 
tantly concluded to take the next train and 
proceed on my way. On my arrival at Roch- 
ester, i had intended to stop, for another tour 
at sight-seeing in this Horticultural Metropo- 
lis, but, findiug I could do nothing without 
spending at least twenty-four hours, I reluc- 
tantly concluded to make the best of my way 


home. 
On reaching Buffalo, being obliged to wait 


for a passage up the lake, I started out for 
a stroll, took my way up Main street, and af- 
ter passing out beyond the business part of 
the city, was pleased to observe many evi- 
dences of taste in the fitting up of residences 
and yards, many of which were beautifully 
planted, and neatly kept; and, although 
many of the “Starveling Dwarfs,” about 
which so much ink has been shed during the 
past year, were visible, it is quite a significant 
fact that they were chiefly to be seen stand- 
ing in lawns, or in gardens that showed abun- 
dant signs of neglect. 


At one time, Buffalo seemed to be aiming 
at rivalry with Rochester, as a mart for the 
production of nursery stock, and I had set out 
for the purpose of looking up some of the 
establishments that had contributed to this 
state of things; but I was only able to find an 
old sign, indicating that the scattered trees 
in the adjoining lots were the remains of a 
nursery, and one establishment still in opera- 
tion, but in which the only flourishing feature 
seemed to be the green-house, in which was a 
large collection of plants, many of which 


were excedingly fine. 


T. T. Lyon. 
Plymouth, January Ath, 1859. 





THE PEAR. 


BY PROF. J. ©. HOLMES, LANSING, 


( Continued from page 35.) 

Tue CULTIVATION OF THE PEAR.—In speak- 
ing of the cultivation of the pear, perhaps 
it would be well to begiu at the beginning; for 
this purpose we must commence with the 
seeds. 

The extreme scarcity, and consequent high 
price of pear -eeds in this country, also the 
difficulty that many nurserymen meet with in 
their endeavors to raise pear stocks from 
seeds, has induced the annual importation of 
many thousands of pear stocks from Europe, 
as being the quickest and cheapest method 
of procuring asupply. Andre Leroy’s prices 
at his nurseries, at Angers, France, are: 

Pear Stocks, No.1 (the largest) “= per 1,000. 


ING oi-be santas 








6.00 « a 
The cost of transportation is about equal to 
the first cost of the plants, say $8.00 per one 
thousand, 

Dealers in this country charge, for two 
year old, strong, healthy pear stocks, about 
$20 per 1,000. 

I have raised a great many pear stocks 
from the seed, and have been as uniformly 
successful with them as with apple seeds. 

My method is to select a piece of well 
drained clay loam, lay off as large a bed as 
I wish to plant, and trench it with well- 
rotted stable manure; I usually take the 
manure from spent hot-beds, which I reserve 
for this and similar purposes. tiaving the bed 
thus prepared, in the autumn, as early as I can 
procure the seeds, I sow them in drills of 
abeut six inches wide, and a half an inch 
deep, leaving a space of a little more than 
the width of a spade between the drills, so 
that aman can pass between the drills to 
weed the plants, or for any other purpose ; 
and if the soil becomes dry and hard, it can 
be spaded in the spaces, thereby stirring the 
soil, making it light, porous and moist, with- 
out disturbing the plants. I sow the seeds 
pretty thickly in the drills, and cover them 
about a half an inch deep with earth, then 
cover the bed with saw-dust, or spent tan- 
bark, to the depth of an inch and a half— 
Early in the spring I find the plants starting 
up finely and strongly; by getting an early 
start they get a head of the weeds, so that it 
is but little trouble to keep them clean. I 
let the covering, or mulch, remain on the bed 
during the summer; if necessary, spade or 
otherwise stir the soil in dry weather and 
again mulch. The next spring, the plants 
being one year old, the strongest of them 
them are taken from the seed bed and trans- 
ferred to the nursery rows; the weaker plants 
remain in the seed bed one year more to gain 
size and strength before transplanting. 

Some nurserymen take the seedlings from 
the seed bed in the autumn and put them in 
“by the heels” in a cellar, or some other 
sheltered place, that they may not be injured 
by the freezing and thawings of winter. 

Some varieties of the pear succeed best 
upon a light soil, but a greater portion of 
them prefer a heavy soil, therefore, in select- 
ing a place for a pear nursery, I seek a heavy, 
strong soil ; underdrain, manure and pulverize 
it well, then plant my stocks, keep the plow, 
cultivator and hoe on the move, at intervals, 


during the growing season. 
Downing says: “ ‘The best soil for this fruit 


tree is a strong loam of moderate depth, on 
a dry subsoil. The pear will, indeed, adapt 
itself to as great a variety of soils as any 
fruit tree, but, in unfavorable soils, it is more 
liable to suffer from disease than any other. 
Soils that are damp during any considerable 
portion of the year, are entirely unfit for the 
pear tree ; and soils that are over-rich and 
deep, like some of the western alluvials, force 
the tree into such over-luxuriant growth, that 
its wood does not ripen well, and is liable to 
be killed by tie winter blight. Soils that are 
too light, on the other hand, may be improv- 
ed by trenching, if the subsoil is heavier, or 
by top-dressing with heavy muck and river- 
+f it is not.” 

~ Sly Ee a Orchardist,” by Ken- 
rick; “The American Fruit Book,” by Cole ; 
and “The Book of Fruits,” by Ives, were 
publisied in Massachusetts several years 
since. 

















The authors of these books were fruit- 
growers, and here is the opinion of each, 
given, undoubtedly, from their own experience 
and observation. 

Kenrick says : “ The pear tree will succeed 
in those parts of the United States where the 
apple tree will flourish, provided the soil is 
suitable. It is stated that, in dry solls, they 
will continue in health, vigor, and productive- 
ness for centuries.” 

Cole observes: “The pear requires a deep, 
friable loam, rather moist, but neither wet 
nor dry, with a rather dry subsoil, as its roots 
run deep; yet a porous subsoil is not good; 
a hardpan is preferable A deep yellow loam 
is excellent. The largest natural trees are 
on strong, moist soils. The original Harvard 
tree is on a very hard, clayey soil, but eleva- 
ted on a ridge. Our large tree is ‘on a strong, 
moist yellow-loam, inclining to marl, and 
around it we raise our best seedlings. As iron 
is beneficial to the pear, a erruginous soil is fa- 
vorable. We find it very vigorous on such 
svils. Different varieties require different 
soil, but the peculiar nature of each kind is 
not well ascertained.” 

Ives states : “ Deep soils are not necessary 
for the pear; from eighteen to twenty-five 
inches are sufficient. This tree, under good 
management and in favorable soils, may be 
continued in its health and vigor for a great 
length of time than almost any other 
fruit-bearing tree.” 

Col. M. P. Wilder, in an address before the 
American Pomological Society, in Sept., 1854. 
says: “ The absolute necessity of proper pre- 
paration, and deep and thorough cultivation 
of the soil, especially for certain fruits, is 
now generally admitted, though regard must 
always be had to the natural sctivity in the 
sap of the species, and to the degree of fer- 
tility of the soil. 

“Surely it would be unwise to apply the 
same cultivation to the peach and the cherry 
as to the apple and the pear, or to treat any 
of these on new and fertile grounds as in old 
and exhausted lands. 

“The influence of soils is remarkable.— 

But by these we do not mean the identical 
spot, the artificial bed in which the tree 
stands; for, in time, the roots take a wide 
range in search of food. Some fruits are 
good in nearly all places; others, only in 
their original locality. Some succeed best 
on light, loamy, or sandy soils; others in stiff 
clayey soils. In the latter, many pears, for 
instance, the Beurre Bosc and Napoleon, are 
astringent, while in the former they are en- 
tirely free from this quality. The Buerre 
Rance, in England and some parts of France, 
is the best late pear. So it is, also, in some 
of the soils of Belgium; while with others, 
and with us it is generally inferior. 
“The flavor of fruit is much influenced 
not only by soil but also by climatic and me- 
teorological agents. Thus, in a cold, wet and 
undrained soil, disease commences in the 
root; and, as a natural consequence, the 
juices of the tree are imperfectly elabo- 
rated, and unable to supply the exigencies of 
the fruit.” 

From “The Fruit Garden,” by P. Barry, 
of Rochester, N. Y., I take the following: 

“There are soils of a certain texture and 
quality, in which, by proper management, all 
our hardy fruits may be grown to perfection. 
For instance, the soil of our specimen or- 
chard, which is that usually termed a sandy 
loam, with a sandy clay subsoil, so dry that 
it can be worked immedialy after a rain of 
twenty four hours, On this we have apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, and 
indeed, all the fruits planted promiscuously 
side by side, not by choice but by necessity, 
and all these yield bountiful crops of the 
finest fruit every season, and that, so far, 
without any special attention in the way of 
manures or composts. Our country abounds 
in such soils, and others somewhat different in 
character, but equally eligible for all fruit 
trees when well managed. On the other 
hand, there are soils wholly unfit for fruit 
trees of any kind; such are peaty or mucky, 
and damp, cold, and spongy soils. For an 
orchard of apples or pears, a dry, deep, sub- 
stantial soil, between sandy and a clayey 
loam, and possessing among its inorgunic 
parts a considerable portion of lime, is, ac- 
cording to all experience, the best. On such 
soils we find the greatest and most en- 
during vigor and fertility, the healthiest 
and hardiest trees, and the fuirest and best 
flavored fruits. Trees, both of apples and 
pears, planted on such soils in Western New 
York, upwards of fifty years ago, are, at this 
day, in the very beight of their vigor and 
productiveness, without having received more 
than the most ordinary culture. In some of 
these soils, where the pear and apple flourish 
so well, and endure’ so long, the peach does 
not succeed at all. ‘The reason is, it 1s too 


stiff and compact.” 
(T'o be continued.) 
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SHADE TREES. 


Continued from page 36. 

The Pines are an interesting fatnily, and 
ave all worthy of cultivation. Some of them 
are extremely ornamental, but they are not 
adapted for street trees, as they do not thrive 
well, or grow to a large size when planted 
singly ; they flourish best in groups or groves, 
yet single specimens may be grown tolerably 
well, when sheltered by distant, not contiguous 
trees. For this purpose the Norway Spruce, 
Abies excelsa, and the Hemlock, Abies Canu- 
densis, are the very best that can be selectad. 

Formerly the whole of the Fir family were 
known by the generic name Pinus, but they 
are now generally classed as follows: 

Pinus, the Pine. Abies; the Fir. 

Lariz, the Larch. Cedrus, the Cedar. 

The genus Pinus are principally distin- 
guished by the number of leaves that grow 
together on the shoots. Some varietics have 
their leaves in pairs, others in threes, more in 
fives Most of the European species have 
only two leaves in a sheath ; North Ameri- 
ean have three, and South American, and 
Asiatic varieties, from three to five. 

A few clumps or groves of pines would 
look exceedingly well in winter, when deci- 
duous trees are stripped of their foliage ; such 
groups would ornament city parks, much bet- 
ter than the bare poles which we generally 
gee in such places. It is surprising that 
grounds set apart for the comfort and recrea- 
tion of the public, are not stocked with the 
choicest trees, and laid out to the best ad- 


vantage. 
Many persons who plant pines and firs, 


appear disappointed when they die, or fail to 
make good trees; but they should bear in 
mind that neither pines or firs are adapted for 
being planted s' _.y, as they require shelter; 
also that the trees which are selected are 
generally too large, and do not bear transplan- 
tation well, especially when removed from 
the shelter of the forest, and planted singly 
in bleak aspects. If we wish to grow these 
trees successfully, we must raise them from 
the seed or procure them from nurserymen 
who ilo so. 

On prairies and other bleak situations val- 
uable shelter may be created ina few years 
by planting belts, or screens of pine, or fir 
around the barn-yard, or to the windward of 
it. These young plantations shou!d be well 
fenced, in fact, perfectly secured from the de- 
predations of all kinds of stock, and shelter- 
ed from prevailing winds by screens of Cana- 
dian poplars, or other fast-growing trees. 

A pinetum or collection of pines is a very 
interesting sight, as in it are to be seen speci- 
mens of the conIrFER from all parts of the 
world. There the pines of Europe are con- 
trasted with those of America ; the pines of 
Oregon and California are placed beside their 
eongeners from Peru and Chili—the upright 
and narrow headed Siberian pine, (Pinus 
Cembra), stands in striking contrast with the 
spreading pines of Ncpaul, in the East Indies. 
Oregon and California furnish those splendid 
treés, the Abies Douglasii, and Pinus Lam- 
bertiana. - The Alpine regions of southern 
Europe produce a very picturesque tree, the 
the Pinus Pallasiana, which departs from 
the usual straight-stemmed character of the 
pine and assumes a wild and massy outline, 
with a knotty and grotesqne stem. Pinus 
Sylvestris—the Scotch Fir—is found in al- 
most every part of Europe, it is the only 
species which is a native of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Large trees of this pine, are found 
embedded in the bogs and mosses of these 
countries. from which they are dug up quite 
sound, after having remained there, perhaps 
two thousand ycars. Besides being a valu- 
able timber and an evergreen tree, the Pinus 
Sylvestris produces tar and turpentine. Tar 
is obtained by the slow combustion of the 
i wood, which is cut up into blocks, which are 

then placed in heaps, in proper situations for 
draining off the tar, and covered up with 
sods, and as the charring proceeds, the tar is 
collected. The turpentine is obtained by 
taking off astrip of the bark in the spring 
longitudinally, when the resinous juice flows 
copiously; from this is obtained the turpen- 
tine and resin of c mmerce. The turpentine 
produced from the Silver fir, Abies picea, is 
much superior to that obtained from the 
Pinus Sylvestris. 

The Tamarack or American Larch— Pinus 
pendula—is a pretty tree, its foliage bears a 
close resemblance to that of the cedar of Leba- 
non, but the branches of the latter are differ- 
ently arranged ; they extend from the trunk in 
horizontal tiers, and on this account this cele- 
brated tree is easily distinguished from all 
others of the pine family. The wood of the 
tamarack like that of its congener, the Euro- 
pean Larch, is much esteemed for many im- 
portant purposes, as it resists deeay and lasts 
for a great many years. 


The European Larch—Pinus Lariz—de- 
riv.s its specific name from Larissa, a city of 
| Thessxty, near to which these trees grew 
| plentifully in ancient times. Natural forests 
‘of larch are still to be found in many parts 
‘of southern Europe, and an immense number 
‘of these trees are annually planted in Great 
Britain and Ireland, where this tree attains a 
| very large size, and is much esteemed for its 
‘yaluable timber, although its introduction 
‘into these countries is of recent date (it is 
‘not more tban a century since the first larch 

was planted in the British Islands). It was 
'used by the Romans in their buildings in pre- 
ference to every other kind of wood, as they 
considered it almost everlasting. When the 
barbarous tribes overran Italy, in the middle 
ages, the inhabitants around the borders of 
the Adriatic, in order to avoid the fury of the 
iuvaders, erected houses for themselves on 
piles of larchwood driven into the mud, in 
‘those then almost inaccessible swamps, where 
Venice now stands; several centuries after- 
wards these piles were found, not only perfectly 
sound, but to have acquired a degree of hard- 
ness which the wood did not originally pos- 
sess. Pallas, the celebrated traveler, on open- 
ing tumuli in the peninsula of Kamtschatka, 
found in them chambers or tombs roofed with 
larchwood, which was perfec ly sound, al- 
though several thousand years are supposed 
to have elapsed since these mounds were 
erected, 

A full grown larch is a picturesque tree, 
from the contrast between its straight and 
lofty trunk, and the pendant, long-flowing 
drapery of its branches. Neither the Euro- 
pean or the American varieties of this tree 
are adapted for street planting, as they do 
not thrive well when placed singly or without 
shelter; but they succeed admirably when 
arranged in groves or clumps, and sometimes 
attain a large size, and become very orna- 
mental, when planted ir the skirts of a wood, 
especially in those localities where they enjoy 
a moist soil and shelter from storms. A 
writer in the Country Gentleman says that 
the larch is an excellent tree to plant in bleak 
situations, for the purpose of making shelter. 
We cannot endorse this opinion, as the larch, 
when much exposed to the wind, bends with 
the gale and becomes crooked; on this ac- 
count, when planta'ioas are made on moun- 
tains and other bleak situations, a screen or 
belt of Scotch fir, is always placed around 
the woods to protect the larch from the 
wind. 

All evergreen trees of the pine family have a 
tendency to impoverish land, whilst deciduous 
trees of the same class, have a contrary effect. 
The larch is planted extensively m Europe, 
for the purpose of reclaiming moors, and en- 
riching poor, mouatainous districts ; purposes 
which its large annual deposit of decayed 
foliage seems a mirably calculated to effect. 
The tamarack grows in swamps and morasses, 
and has been placed there by the hand of 
nature, for the purpose of improving the soil, 
and fitting it for the growth of other trees. 
Michigan is celebrated for its ,ineries, yet 
there are parts of it where there is not a pine 
or any other evergreen tree to be seen.— 
Would it not be well to encourage the rais- 
ing of the native firs and pines, to relieve the 
dreariness that exists when deciduous trees 
are denuded of their foliage? 

(To be continued.) 





MR. FORTUNE. 


The gentleman whose name stands at tho 
head of this article, has introduced to notice 
so many beautiful ornamental plants, that his 
name has become a household word, yet, we 
often hear the inquiry made, “who is Mr. 
Fortune ?” I will answer the question by giv- 
ng the following extract from the Journal of 
the London Horticultural Society for 1846, 
viz: 

“The occupation of Hong Kong and Chu- 
san, and the opening of new ports in the 
Chinese Empire, appeared to present so fa- 
vorable an opportunity of acquiring valuable 
plants, that the Council deemed it advisable 
to send a collector to that country, which 
has for so many years been the richest of all 
fields in a horticultural point of view. 

“In the spring of 1843, Mr. Robert For- 
tune, the Superintendent of the hot-house 
department in the Society’s Garden, having 
offered himself for the service, was en- 
gaged to spend two or three years in explo- 


ropeans. 
ry, 1843, arrived at Hong Kong on the 6th 


rope on the 22d of December, 1845, and ar 
rived in England early in June.” 


of the peace with China first reached Eng- 





ring such districts as were accessible to Ku- 
He sailed on the 26th of Februa- 


of July, 1843, left it on his return to Eu- 
In the same Journal is a report of this 
mission, written by Mr. Fortune, from which 


T will quote. He observes, “when the news 


land in the autumn of 1842, the Council of 


the Horticultural Society of London, believ- 
ing that an extensive field of Botanical and 
Horticultural treasures lay unexplored and 
unknown in the northern parts of that em- 
pire, appointed me as their collector I left 
England early in the spring of the following 
year, and arrived in China on the 6th of 
July. 

As soon as I was fairly clear of the ship I 
began my researches upon our Island of 
Hong Kong, then in its infancy as a British 
settlement. This island is a chain of moun- 
tains, 1800 or 2000 feet high, sloping in a 
rugged and unequal manner on each side, 
down to the sea. It is about ten miles in 
length, from ea. t to west; in some places three, 
in others five in breadth, and contains very 
little level ground capable of cultivation. 
There are few trees of any size to be met 
with on the island except those kinds, such as 
Mangos, Lee-chees, Longans, Wampees, 
Guavas, and other well known things, which 
are planted and reared in some of the most 
fertile spots for the sake of their fruit. 

The screw pine, and two or three wel!- 
known species of Palm, are met with on the 
low land near the sea. As we ascend, the 
bill sides and ravines iecome rich in Melas- 
tomas, Lycopodiums, Ferns, Phaius grandifo- 
lius, and several other familiar Orchideous 
plants, It isa curious fact, however, that all 
the fine flowering plants which we admire so 
much in England are found high up on the 
hills) The Azaleas, Enkianthus, and Clema- 
tises, for example. generally choose situations 
from 1500 to 1800 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

Having completed my researches for the 
season at Hong Kong, I left the Island on the 
30th of August, and proceeded to Canton 
and Macao. At Canton the principal objects 
of attraction in a botanical way are the gar- 
dens of the Hong merchants, and the cele- 
brated collections at a place called Fa-tee. 
The latter are simply nursery gardens, where 
plants are grown and exposed for sale. I 
believe the only plants of any value which I 
was able to introduce t this country from 
the gardens of Canton and Macao were the 
ingered Citron, the true Mandarin Orange, 
and the striking and beautiful Camellia hex- 
angularis, 

Having determined to proceed to the north, 
I sailed on the 23d of August and, after vis- 
iting afew places of little note, I reached 
Amoy on the 3d of September. To my dis- 
appointment, this part of China was even 
more sterile and barren than that in the pro- 
vince of Cantun. 

Having travelled all over the country ad- 
jacent to Amoy and completed my researches, 
I sailed again towards the Formosa channel, 
on my way to our most northern stations of 
Chusan, Ningpo, and Shanghae. In conse- 
quence of stress of weather the vessel was 
driver back far beyond the point from which 
we started. Two plant cases which I had 
with me at the time were dashed to pieces, 
and their contents, of course, completely de- 
stroyed. 

During our stay to refit in the bays of Chi- 
moo and Chinchew, I avaited myself of the 
opportunity of exploring the adjacent coun- 
try. It was on these hills that I found the 
pretty Atelia rupestris, Campanula grandiflo- 
ra, and Statice Fortuni, which are now in the 
garden of the Society at Chiswick. 

Our schooner being re-fitted, we again 
stood out to sea, and in ten days we were 
safely moored in the beautiful bay of Chusan. 
As we approached the islands of the Chusan 
Archipelago, I was much gratified with the 
great change in the aspect of the country.— 
The first glance at the vegetation convinced 
me that it was very different from what I had 
seen in the south, and that the north of Chi- 
na must be the chief scene of my future la- 
bors in the country.” 

Mr. Fortune continued his operations in 
the north of China until mid-winter, he then 
packed up his collection of plants and sailed 
for Hong Kong, where he arrived on the 19th 
of January, 1844. On his arrival at Hong 
Kong, he packed and shipped for England, 
eighteen cases of plants. He also sent sey- 
eral packets of seeds. Had I time I would 
continue these extracts from Mr. Fortune’s 
report, but my object being merely to give in- 
formation to those of your readers who some- 
times read of Mr. Fortune, but do not know, 
who he is; I think I have accomplished that 
object, and I will proceed to speak of an ar- 
ticle that I noticed in your paper of January 
8th, page 11. Indeed, it was the reading of 
that article that turned my attention to this 
subject. The article is headed, 4 New Peach, 
and says, “the London Horticultural Society 
pronounces the new double crimson peach, 
Amygdalus Persica, perfectly hardy. This 
peach is one of the new plants sent from 
China by Mr. Fortune, and has been on trial 
for some years in England.” 

This peach is cultivated for ornament, on- 
ly, and not for its fruit. 

Mr. Fortune, in speaking of a Chinese nur- 





‘sery, observes, “ Here were also some beauti- 


ful Peach trees, with double flowers. Two 
of these have already been described by Dr. 
Lindley, and named the double white, and 
double crimson peaches, But, fine as they 
undoubtedly are, there is a third, far more 
beautiful and striking than either of them.—- 
This produces large double white flowers, 
which are striped with red or crimson lines 
like a carnation. A tree of this variety, in 
full bloom, is one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects that can be imagined. These double 
peaches seem to be particularly well adapted 
for forcing, as they form their flower buds 
fully in autumn, and are ready to burst into 
bloom with the first warm days in spring. A 
little artificial heat, therefore, will bring them 
into full flower about the new year, or any 
time from that period up to March. As 
spring flowers, they are highly prized by the 
Chineses ttinerant gardeners who carry them 
about the streets for sale in the northern Chi- 
nesetowns. The flower buds were then just 
beginning to expand; the buyer puts them 
in pots, gives them a little water, and places 
them in his window, or sitting room. In a 
day or two the buds burst, and the little tree 
is one mass of bloom. In this state all the 
three varieties are very beautiful ; but I think 
the carnation striped one is the handsomest 
of all.” 

In “ Turner’s Florist and Fruitist,” publish- 
ed in London, I find some very beautiful col- 
ored illustrations of these double flowered 
peaches. In the Florist for October, 1857, 
is an illustration of the Cameilia—flowered 
Peach, and described as follows: **We now 
introduce to the notice of our readers another 
no less vaiuable Chinese plant, the Camellia- 
flowered Peach, a shrub, or rather small tree, 
which bids fair to be an acquisition of great 
importance to ornamental gardening. When 
Mr. Fortune was in China for the Horticul- 
tural Society, he obtained those beautiful 
spring flowering shrubs, the double white and 
crimson Peaches, Soth of which have been 
much prized in this country. It turns out, 
however, that those are not the only vari-ties 
of double flowered Peaches which the Chi- 
nese possess, for Mr. Glendinning, of the Chis- 
wick Nursery, now holds the stock of others, 
even much more striking and beautiful. Of 
these, one has rosy-pink flowers nearly two in- 
ches in diameter, and very double, another 
is said to be carnation striped; while a third 
has blossoms fully two inches in «‘iameter, of 
an intense deep crimson, and very double.— 
This has been named the Camellia-flowered 
Peach, and is that which we have this month 
selected@for illustration” 

In the Florist and Fruitist for October, 
1858, there is a description, and a splendid 
colored illustration of the “Cuarnation-flow- 
ered Peach” The editor says, “In our Oc- 
tober number last year, we gave a colored il- 
lustration of a charming new Chinese Camei- 
lia-flowered Peach, a shrub, or rather small 
tree introduced by Mr. Fortune, and “let 
out” by Mr. Glendinning. To the double 
white and crimson Peaches introduced by 
Mr. Fortune, when that gentleman was col- 
lecting plaats in China for the Horticultural 
Society, bave now therefore been added two 
others of far greater merit, for their flowers 
are very much larger and more showy, while 
the plants are equally hardy and cultivable. 
We think it must. be admitted that wherever 
early-flowering plants are in demand, these 
new and charming varieties of Chinese Peach 
should not be overlooked.” 

The Camellia-flowered Peach is probably 
the cne noticed in your paper of the 8th inst. 
Whether either the Camellia or the Carna- 
tion-flowered Peach, or both of them have 
found their way to this country, I am unable 
to say, but undoubtedly our old friend Adair, 
the florist, can answer. Perhaps he has them 
now in his grounds, for he is always upon 
the look-out for beautiful plants. 

While upon the subject of flowers, I will 
mention another. In the same paper, and 
just below the “New Peach” you say “a new 
hardy Fumaria, named Corydalis Speciosa, 
has been brought from the river Amoor, by 
a Russian Botanist, and has been introduced 
to the gardens of St. Petersburgh. 

There are some very beautiful plants of 
the Fumitory family indigenous to Michi- 
gan. 

The Adlumia cirrhosa (of Rafinesque) 
Corydalis fungosa, (of Ventenat.) Climbing 
Funitory, is found in our woods, and we 
sometimes see it cultivated under the name of 
Allegany vine. It is a biennial vine, with 
very delicate foliage and blossoms, and is well 
worthy the notice of florists. 

Last spring I saw, in the green-house of 
Mr. Adair, in Detroit, another and a very 
pretty plant of the Fumitory family. It was 
brought from the woods in the moss that was 
collected to pack plants with. It was very 
delicate and very pretty. 

That very beautiful plant, the Dielytra 
Spectabilis, belongs to this family. It was sent 
home from China by Mr. Fortune, in 1846. 
It is a very hardy plant and is now very com- 
mon in our gardens. It is one of the most 
beautiful ornamental plants that we culti- 
vate. J. C. Homes, 





Mahaleb Cherry—Hardiest for Stocks 


The experience gathered from the severity 
of the past few winters in testing the hardi- 
hood of Trees, should serve as a most impor- 
tant lesson for our future guidance. The 
Cherry in particular has suffered very severo- 
ly, and thousands have entirely perished. 

This has been in a great measure occasion- 
ed by the use of the tender Mazzard stock 
instead of the hardy Mahaleb, which latter, 
being a native of the Swiss Mountains, is in- 
ured to the severest cold. 

Mr. Charles Reps, of Keokuk, Iowa, states 
that the winter of ’56 and 67 destroyed his 
entire stock of Cherries, except such as were 
budded on the Mahaleb stock. 

Whilst such mighty havoc was made in the 
Western States, in that and the preceding 
winter among such trees as were grown in 
the nurseries of the western part of the 
State of New York, where the winter weath- 
er is of aregular d gree of cold, it is a sin- 
gular circumstance that but few have been in- 
jured of such as were obtained from the Nur- 
series of Long Island, where the trees becoine 
more completely hardered by the vacilla- 
tions—the freezings and thawings of its win- 
ter climate. 

It would therefore appear that the consti- 
tution of trees, like the constitution of man, 
becomes acclimated to endurance of severe 
cold much more perfectly in a changeable 
climate, where, as at Long Island, repeated 
thawings and freezings occur every wiuter, 
than in a climate of permanent cold. 


Wma. R, Prince. 
Flushing, N. Y. 








HOME NOTES, 
Sheep in Ohio. ae 

The statistical reports taken in Ohio last 
spring show that there is in that State a slight 
increase in the number of sheep, when com- 
pared with the census of 1857. The reports 
for 1858, give 3,308,804, against 3,276,703, 
for 1857, showing an increase of only 32,100, 
anumber that cannot affect the production 
of wool to any extent. In this State, we 
shall not have any increase, many faimexs 
thinned out their flocks severely last summer, 
and a great many sheep have been sold to go 
out of the State during the past fall. So 
that we are rather inclined to think that our 
clip will be less than it was last season, owing 
to the diminution in the number of flocks, 
and of sheep. 

Cost of Patent Office Report. 

In order that some idea may be had of the 
cost of the Patent Office fancy pictures, we 
will cite a few of the cases connected with 
the report of 1856. In the House edition, a 
horse cost $10,576 50; a strawberry $10,576, 
50; a sheep $10,576,54; a map $3,807 54, 
For the Senate edition the same pictures 
cost $6,979 15. 

In the face of these humiliating disclosures, 
which were the subject of general ridicule, 
in and out of Congress, the person in charge 
of preparing the Agricultural Report for 
publication used all the arguments in his 
power to have a second edition of a horse, 
a tea plant, and a map, inserted in colors in 
the report just pu lished, which, at the price 
stated by a Mr, Sinclair for their execution, 
in his voluntary card, published in the Union 
a few days since, (including paper and inser- 
ting plates,) would have cost $32,913 60.— 
Washington States. 

Tobacco. 

The farmers of the Connecticut Valley, in 
some instances, have succeeded in raising from 
1500 to 1900 pounds of tobacco from an 
acre. This sold at 15 to 25 cents per pound, 
makes a pretty good iucome from a ten acre 
lot, and affords ample remuneration for all 
that may be laid out for manure and help. 
Potatoes 200 years ago, 

In Gerard’s time, 1597, Virginian potatoes 
as they were then called, were just beginning 
to be known. A sweet potato had been 
previously known, which was used as a kind 
of confection at the tables of the rich. Of 
these, Gerard says, “they are used to be eat- 
en roasted in the ashes; Some when they be 
so roasted, icfuse them, and sop them in wine; 
and others, to give them a greater grace in 
cating, do boil them with prunes and so eat 
them. And likewise others dresse them 
(being first roasted) with oile, vinegar, and 
salt, every man according to his own taste 
and liking ; notwithstanding howsoever they 
be diessed, they comfort, nourish, and 
strengthen the bodie,.” These were sold by 
women, who stood about the Exchange with 
baskets. The same writer says of the com. 
mon potato, which, for a considerable time 
after its introduction was a rarity, that, “it 
was likewise a foode, as also a meete for plea- 
sure, being either roasted in the embers, or 
boiled and eaten with oile, vinegar, or dressed 
aine other way by the hand of some cunning 
in cookerie,” They were originally the size 
of walnuts.—Philips’ Progress of Agricul- 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. V. D.—* That's the question,” will come in next week. 

J. S—H. L. Stevens of Pontiac. Your communication is 
on file. O. K. 

W. B., Rollin—We hope you will give the results of 
your experience. Meanwhile we refer youand your 
neighbors to our markets and our remarks on wool, and 
hope they will compare Michigan with New York on 
this point alone. 

H. L., Richmond, Ohio.—Y our wools have been examin- 
ed and compared, and the results will be published 
next week, and also your letter on the Silesian im- 
portation. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1859. 
| Look Before You Leap. 


The eastern papers are crammed at present 
with etters from Kansas and Nebraska, giv- 
ing glowing accounts of the gold mines of 
Pike’s Peak, and urging all to come forward 
and secure a fortune; a large portion of the 
population of Kansas, of Towa, of ; Wis- 
consin, and of Illinois and Mis ouri, are 
represented as being on their way there, with 
the purpose of being the first in the field 
when the spring opens. Somo of our Det roit 

apers have also contained letters of a like 
kind, and it is thought that a great many 
men will leave their business in Michigan, and 
seck this new Kldorado. Amongst these 
fortune hunters, as a matter of course there 
wil be many farmers, anxious to do better. 
Whether they will do better or not is a ques- 
tion which is worth being looked into. It is 
a fact that a farmer can hardly be found that 
can raise a dollar when he needs it most to 
expend on the stock or the improvement of 
his farm; but hold up a chance like this one, 
and every effort will be made to raise the 
money necessary to pay expenses. Michi- 
gan has already been stripped of a large por- 
tion of her working population, and we may 
safely say that for every two hundred of her 
citizens that went out to California, not over 
one came back in better circumstances than 
they went away. The Kansas fever also took 
off a number, at a sacrifice of property; we 
should like to know how many of them are 
better off in all t: at makes life comfsrtable 
to day, than they would have been if they 
had remained at home and worked as hard 
and expended as much capital on their pro- 
perty here, as they have done since they lo- 
cated in Kansas. Pike’s Peak and its mines 
aro distant from Detroit over 1,309 miles. 
Those who go will be able to travel 750 miles 
of the way by railroad, the other 600 will be 
traveled by the road generally followed by 
those who took the overland route to Cali- 
fornia. The cost of going thither canrot be 
much less than $150, and there is, besides, 
all the outlay for materials, the chances for 
obtaining a favorable location, and the cer- 
tainty that there will be some suffering for 
provisions, of which latter we do not doubt; 
for the mines cannot he reached as those in 
California were, by a navigable river that car- 
ried supplies within re sonable distance.— 
It is very likely that the short crops of last 
year will have rendered a great many willing 
to try their chances, and that the mining re- 
gion will be covered with a large population, 
long before there are supplies on hand to feed 
them; more especially will this be so, when 
we take into consideration that there is no 
very great overplus of breadstuffs at the west 
the present spring. Take the $150 it will 
cost to go out there, and the other sacrifices 
it will be necessary to make, and invest the 
same amount of capital and labor on the farm 
in Michigan, and in nineteen cases out of 
every twenty, the farmer who works his place 
at home, and applies his capital and labor to 
it, will be the best remuneratod at the end of 
the year, besides being far better off in health, 
and in everything that renders life a blessing. 
We say if you want a mining region to pros- 
pect on, look over your farm, and calculate 
how deep you can afford to dig into its soil 
in search of the yellow dust. 


The Pork of | the Year. 


Full statements have not yet been received 
from all the pork packing establishments of 
the west, but enough is known to show that 
the supply is rather larger than that of last 
year. The partial returns received, by the 
Cincinnati Price Current,so far exhib t an 
increase in the number of hogs of 240,000, 
aud the decrease in weight is equal to 130,000 
hogs, leaving a surplus of over 100 000 hogs. 
Besides this, Chicago, Bloomington, Milwau- 
kee, Toledo and Fort Wayne, have not yet 
been heard from. From this it will be seen 
that the season for high rates has passed, 

















gar We shall be pleased to receive from 
the officers of County Societies or other cor- 
respondents, copies or notes of the proceed- 
ings of the executive boards, and of the So- 
cieties at their annual meetings for the pre- 
sent year. 





Death of two Distinguished Men. 


Wii H. Prescort, the great historian, 
died at Boston on the 29th of January. Mr. 
Prescott was born in 1796, and at the time 
of his death, was 63 years old. It is well 
known that by an accident in his youth he 
lost the total use of one of his eyes, and that 
the other was injured so severely that he was 
almost blind for many years. This sad dis- 
aster, however, seems never to have repres- 
sed his remarkable love of the most arduous 
studies, and that he pursued them with sne- 
cess, his great historical works bear ample tes- 
timony. His first work, the - History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,” was published in 1838, 
and this was succeeded in 1843 by the “ Con- 
quest of Mexico,” “The Conquest of Peru,” 
and lastly by the “ History of Phillip the 
Second of Spain,” a work which is unfinished, 
and which was to make six volumes; three 
have already been published, the fourth is 
partially completed. 

In 1850 the University of Oxford, England, 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and previously in 1845, he had been 
elected corresponding member of the French 
Institute as successor of Navarete, the Span- 
ish Historian. He was also made a member 
of alarge number of the most distinguished 
of the learned Societies of Europe. The 
Boston Courier, speaking of him says: 

“His countenance was extremely fine and 
prepossessing, and retained to the last a 
youthful glow and animation which were the 
faithful expression of a sunny temper and an 
ever young heart. No mun was ever more 
warmly beloved; no man could show a better 
title to the affections of his friends. His hon- 
ors and cistinctions never impaired the sim- 
plicity and sweetness of his nature, or chang- 
ed his countenance towards any one whom 
he had ever known and loved. 

No man so eminent was ever pursued with 
less oi envy, detraction, or ill-will. No man’s 
honors were ever a subject of more hearty 
delight to his friends.” 

The remains of Mr. Prescott were placed 
under St. Paul’s Church in Boston, where 
sleep many of the most illustrious of the dead 
of Massachusetts. 

Prorrssor Wm. C. Bonn, Director of the 
Astronomical Observatory at Harvard Uni- 
versity, also died on the 29th of January.— 
He has long occupied a distinguished place 
in the ranks of the scientific men of the coun- 
try. He was a native of Maine and was 
about seventy years of age. 

In 1815, the College sent him to Europe to 
collect information with regard to obse vsto- 
ries and instruments, and in 1839 he was 
called to the charge of the Observatory at 
Cambridge. He was at that time employed 
by the U. 8. Government to conduct the as- 
tronomical observations, in the Wilkes Ex- 
ploring Expedition. Prof. Bond is the inven- 
tor of a plan for recording electro-magnetic 
observations, known as the American meth- 
od. His latest labors were the taking of pho- 
tographic views or maps of the stars, by 
means of a camera attached to the great tele- 
scope at Harvard. 
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The U. S. Agricultural Society. 


The annual meeting of the U. S. Agricul- 
tural Society was held at Washington on the 
12th of January, We are not indebted to 
the Secretary for any information concerning 
this affair. The President, Tench Tilghman, 
of Maryland, delivered the annual address, 
in which he complained of the treatment 
« hich the Society had received from the Pat- 
ent Office. The Patent office having got up 
an advisory board of its own, does not seem 
to have found itself in need of any of the 
wisdom of the U. S. Agricultural Society, and 
therefore turned a cold shoulder to it. 
Society therefore took the opportunity at its 
meeting to give the redoubtable Brown, who 
attends to the Patent Office Agricultural in- 
terests, a sublime dressing down, and Mr. 
John Jones, did some currying work on the 
same subject. It must be owned there is an 
enormous amount of “ print.ng,” got up at 
Washington for the entertainment of the ag- 
ricultural press, but it seems to have got 
fairly settled on the community in the district 
as firmly and as fast as the entomological 
plague did on the land of Mizraim. 

The treasury of the Society seems to be 
in good condition, with about $2,100 on hand. 
The great gold medal of the Society was 
granted to Phillip Rham for a portable farm 
steam engine, which was shown at the Rich- 
mond Fair. 

The Morrell land bill was endorsed, and its 
pessage recommended, 

It was determined that the next fair should 
be held somewhere west in the great valley 
of the Mississippi. No city was named, the 
location being left with the executive com. 
mittee. 

The old officers were re-elected, viz: Gen. 
Tilghman, President; B. B. French, Treasu- 
rer, and B. Perley Poore, Secretary, 

Professor Henry delivered a very interes- 
ting address on meteorology. The session 
jasted for two days, and then adjourned. 
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The Agricultural College Bill. 

We notice, with much satisfaction, that the 
bill, commonly known as the Morrell bill, do- 
nating lands to the several states for the pur- 
pose of endowing agricultural colleges, has 
been taken up in the United States Senate, 
in the most favorable spirit, and from the 
temper and tone of the remarks accompany- 
ing the discussion upon its merits, we should 
judge that it stands a fair chance to become 
a law before the close of the session. 








Literary News. 


fee The London correspondent of the Nation- 
al Intelligencer gives the following as a list of an- 
nouncements from the London press for the month 
of January : 

The ‘History of France,’ by the Rev. Jas. 
White, is announced. The “Physiology of Com- 
mon Life,” by G. H. Lewis, A Treatise on “ Na- 
val Warfare with Steam,” by Sir Howard Douglas. 
Mr. Paget’s “ Enquiry respecting Lord Macaulay’s 
charges against William Penn.” “Professor Ro- 
ger’s Geology of Pennsylvania,” reprinted in Ea- 
inburgh by Blackwood. “Civilized America,” by 
Thomas Colley Gratton, 2 vols. 8 vo. Ellis’s 
‘*Three Visits to Madagascar. Nicholl’s “Forest 
of Dean,” a companion volume to White’s “ Histo- 
ry of Selborne.”” ‘‘Man and his Dwelling-place, 
an Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature.” 
Among the novels are “ Onwards,” by the author 
of Annie Dysart ; Dickens’ Christmas Tale, “A 
House to Let.” “An Old Debt,” by Florence 
Mawson; “Maiden Sisters,” and “The Two Mot- 
toes”—anonymousl7; and ‘“‘ Adam Bede,” by the 
author of “Scenes in Clerical Life,” 3 volumes. 

Fs Judge Wilson, of Philadelphia. is about to 
publish a work upon the Conquest of Mexico, in 
which an original and unique view is presented of 
that important historical event. 


az James Redpath, formerly of this State but 
now of Kanzas. has sent us the prospectus of a 
book he is about to publish entitlted “ The Roving 
Editor,” a narrative of three journeys on foot be- 
tween Washington and New Orleans. 

faz- The Hon, Edward Everett has prepared a 
lecture on the life and character of Franklin, 
which he was to deliver in Philadelphia on the 
27th of January. 

gas Mr. R.T. Greene, of Sandusky, Ohio, is 
said to be the original “ Toby” in Hermann Mel- 
ville’s *- Typee” whose remarkable escapes and vi- 
cissitudes the readers of that book will remember. 

(> Mrs. Sigourney has engaged to write an 
Ode for the second Centennial Celebration of the 
foundation of the town of Norwich, Ct. 

gaz- All the papers of the late Silas Wright 
have been placed in the hands of the Hon. John A. 
Dix, who is about to prepare a biography of the 
statesman. 

gaz- Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., a well known 
statistician and historical writer, died in Boston, 
on Monday, in the 65th year of his age. The de- 
ceased, in 1818, organized in Detroit the first Sab- 
bath school ever opened in the State of Michigan, 
and was its Superintendent four years. 
SILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND 

Arts, January 1859, New Haven, Conn. 

We have been favored with Silliman’s Journal, 
for January by the publishers. This Journal which 
has represented and kept record of American pro- 
gress in the Sciences, and which has been accord- 
ed the first lace in its particular departments by 
the common consent of the best judges both on 
this and the other side of the Atlantic, is the 
only periodical devoted to the higher depart- 
ments of science in the United States, 
nal is now edited by B Silliman, Jr., and James 
D. Dana, with whom are connected Professors Asa 
Gray, Louis Agassiz, and Dr. Wolcott Gibbs. The 
editors are their own publishers. 

We perceive that the publishers state that the 
past year of commercial troubles has diminished 
the small subscription list of this journal and they 
ask their subscribers to increase the list by some 
personal effort. Such a journal as this should 
have a liberal support, it ought not in this coun- 
try to be obliged to make such a statement. It 
should be a source of reproach to us all, to know 
of such a complaint, whilst such men as the pub- 
lisher of the New York Ledger is revelling in 
wealth, and the proceeds that arise from debauch- 
ing the minds of the youth of the Union, render- 
ing them unfit for either scientific or industrial 


sipation, and luxurious idleness,—rendering the 
males discontented aspirants for the honors of fil- 
libusterism, and: the females their weak, dreamy 
companions, entirely too debilitated, in mind and | 
body ever to be the mothers of a hardy race that | 
would have both corporeal and mental strength 
and courage to preserve and defend the Republic 
and her institutions fr2m all assaults. 

The subscription to Silliman’s Journal is five 
dollars per annum. 

Tue ATLANTIC Monru_y for February has been 
received, and is remarkable for the merits of its 
literary contents, Mrs. Stowe continues ier “ Min- 
ister’s Wooing,” and Dr. Holmes presides over 
the Breakfast table. Many of the other contribu- 
tions are of the first class. 

fap A young French writer named Earnest 
Feydeau, is occupying as prominent a position as 
an author of fiction in that country as Dickens 
and Thackeray in England. He is now publish- 
ing a work entitled Daniel in the Revue Contem- 
poraine, which is pronounceé a very superior 
work by the best critics. 

THe RurRAt ANNUAL, AND Horticutturau Di- 
RECTORY :—Is the name of a neat pamphlet which 
treats of a great number of subjects in which gar- 
deners are much interested. It is of special value 
tothe amateur, Itis well illustrated with engra- 
vings. 

{@s" Lord Macaulay has announced that he 
will confine himself in future to his closet as a 
historian, and take no further part in public life. 

3” The Swedish authoresses, Mrs, Emilie Car- 
len and Miss Fredrika Bremer, after a long inter 
mission have each finished a new work. Mrs, Car- 
len’s novel, which is founded on local events, is 
publishing in the feuilleton of the Aftonbladet, 
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her way to Jegucalem 7 
It is cutitled “Father 


Miss Bremer, who: is on 
wrote her book in Rome. 
and Daug. ter.” 


Jax We have received the first number of the 
Southern Countryman, a montbly agricultural 
journal published at Marietta Georgia. C. W. 
Howard is the Editor. 

The first number evinces the determination of | 
the editor and publishers to take a decided stand | 
for the improvement of the State in all that relates 
to its agricultural wealth, 

The Stars and Stripes, is the title of a very neat 
16 page quarto paper got up by Frank Leslie for 
circulation in the country. Itis illustrated with 
graphic designs ofthe most thrilling nature, and 
is full of reading far ahead of the New York Led- 
ger in all that renders the New York style so at- 
tractive and entertaining. 

THE Rovre TO Pikr’s PEAK.—The route to 
Pike’s Peak and the Gold diggins of Kausas is 
very well laid down in a map which has just been 
published at St. Louis, by John T. Fiala. No one 
can start without a map like this for a guide. : 





The State Legislature. 


A bill has been reported in the senate providing 
for a penitentiary near Detroit and appropriating 
$30,000 towards its erection, to be paid when the 
city raises an equal amount. 

A report has also been made on the subject of 
admitting female students to the beneflis of the 
University at Ann Arbor, which is very much in 
favor of the change. 

A bill has been reported which prohibits the 
fishing with seines in any of the inland Lakes uf 
the State. 

A report has been snbmitted relative to amend- 
ing the constitution, in which the first amendment 
proposed is to strike out the word “second” in 
Section 83 of Article 4—wbich makes the sessions 
of the Legislature annual instead of biennial. The 
second proposed amendment is to strike out Sec. 
2 of Art. 18, which makes it necessary to call out 
ajury in laying out of highways. The third pro- 
posed amendments to strike out Sec, 47 of Arti- 
cle 4 which prevents the Legislature from granting 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
fourth proposed amendment is so to amend Sec. 8 
of Article 15, that the individual liability of stock- 
holders in banking corporations may be limited to 
an amount equal to double the value of their stock. 

The bill for the extension of time for .the pay- 
ment of taxes has heen passed. The time has been 
extended to the first of March. 

The Govenor as very poperly vetoed the bill 
granting to Mrs. Rogers a section of land. The 
bill should never have gone beyond the limits of a 
report from acommittee. There are two insuper- 
able objections assigned in the message, the first 
isth t no provision is made in the act for the 
draining of the 640 acres swamp land it is propo- 
sed to bestow, and next to douat® public lands to 
individuals for their benefit requires a two third 
vote. 

Charles T. Harvey of Marquette, contests the 
seat of Ebenezer Warner the member for Marquette 
and Chippewa counties, on the ground that Mr, 
Warner is the sheriff of one of the counties, and 
also a post-master. 

The House of Representatives has refused to 
pass the bill giving the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction an assistant. 





Political Intelligence. 








te" The Prussian Minister, Baron Gerolt, who has | 
been on a visit to his own country, is on his way back to | 
Washington. | 
| 
terr"_ An investigating committee, composed of two 
Democrats, two Republicans and one American, has been 
appointed by the House of Representatives to investigate | 
the charges of frauds at the New York and Philadelphia | , 
Navy Yards. | 
ger” The Pacific Railroad Bill has passed the Senate in | 
such a questionable shape, that no one can say that it is | 
likely to be of the least use. It has to pass the ordeal of | 
the House, where it is generally thought it will remain | 
for some time after the 4th of March next. | 
The Hon. D, 8. Walbridge of this State is report- | 
ed to have a bill in preparation, to be introduced into 
the House, but it is now too late to have any chance to 
go through both houses at this session. | 


(eS The bill to provide for the payment and support | 
of the diplomatic employees abroad and at home, after | 
being once defeated, finally passed the House of Repre- | 
sentative by 101 against 98. A close vote for so im- | 
portant a measure. | 

ter" The New York papers are making their readers 
merry with descriptions of the great umbrella combat 
which lately took place at Washington between a mem- 
ber of Congress, named Taylor and an ex-deputy collect- 
or of customs, called Waldron. 

tee" A bill relative to the public lands has passed the | 
House of Representatives at Washington, which provides 
that from and after its passage “no public lands shall be | 
exposed to sale by proclamation of the President, unless | 
the same shall have been surveyed and the returns of 
such survey duly filed in the Land Office ten years or 
more before such sale.” 

te The Democratic State Committee have called a | 
convention for the nomination of a candidate for Chief | 
Justice of the State, on the 17th instant. The convention | 
is to be held at the City Hall in Detroit. The conven- | 
tion vill consist of two delegates for every representative 
in the legislature, and where organized counties have no 
member they shall be entitled to one delegate. | 

The Republican State Committee will hold their con- 
vention for the same purpose on the 16th at the same | 
place. The Republican convention is to consist of three | 
delegates for each representative, and one for each unor- | 
ganized county. 

ter The whole interest of Congress is at present 
centered on the Committees of Ways and Means, which | 
appears to be so split up that no appropriation bills can | 
be reported, and no means can be agreed upon for replen- | 
ishing the treasnry. Three republican members are in | 
favor of one modification of the tariff, three democratic 
members are in favor of no change, and two others in fae | 
vor of certain changes supposed to be favored by the | 
President, who being a Pennsylvania man, must have a | 
natural leaning to her interests. Without some of the | 
parties yield, no report can be made to the House before | 
March 4th, and then the term of Congress will expire by | 
its own limitation, when we should be apt to have an ex- 
tra session to provide for the necessities of government. 
As this would bring the new Congress together, it would - 
be apt to make an interesting time for the newspapers. 

(Austrian troops are still pouring into Northern 
Italy, and the fortresses are being strengthened by larg 
garrisons and great works. Mantua is said to be almost 
impregnable. 

Ge The President's Message, was expressed through 
by the overland route, at considerable expense to San 
Francisco, only reached that city two days in,advance 0} . 








the copies mailed by the Panama route, 
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General News. 











2" Subscriptions are being raised to pay off the 
debts of Antioch College. 

Ge" The next fair of the Ohio State Agricultural So- 
ciety is to be held at Zanesville. 

t=" Immense flocks of pigeons are destroying the 
wheat fields in the pine region of Texas. 

t2~ At Salt Lake City the thermometer remained at 
28 degrees below. zero for four consecutive days. 

tS" The Treasurer of Coshocton county, Ohio, has 
been robbed of twenty thousand dollars of the county 
taxes, 

GS""_“ John Richards. long known as the publisher of 
the old New York Spirit of the Times, died on Thursday 
of last week. 

«" A new pass through the Nevada mountains has 
been discovered, which is practicable and much shorter 
than any yet traveled. 

(ee It is reported that the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the 
great London revivalist, will pay a visit to the United 
States during the coming summer. 

8" The planters in Arkansas are suffering for want 
of corn, and their Tennessee neighbors are shipping @ 
portion of ther surplus to that State. 

t= Dr. Hatch, for nine years a believer in Spiritual- 
ism, Is now exposing in very strong terms its fallacies, 
and denounces all its miracles as delusions. 

te" The monument to Ethan Allen, at Burligthn, Vt. 
is completed. It is forty feet high. A colossal statue of 
the Green Moutain hero is yet to be placed on the sum- 
mit. : 

te" The French Government have sent Lieutenant 
Maury the order of the Legion of Honor as a mark of the 
estimate in which his services to science are held in that 
country, 

te" A National Convention of Sunday School Teach- 
ers is to be held at Philadelphia on the 22d of February 
to discuss the best means of promoting the cause of Sun- 
day Schools. 

g2" Temperance is making fair progress in Russia.— 
In the government of Kovno, many of the distilleries are 


making preparation to renounce the business, as it is no 
longer profitable. 


t=" Mr. Phillip Jesse, the oldest inhabitant of Vir- 
ginia, died at New Garden, Russell county, last month, 
aged 120 years. Mr. Rebecca Cartright recently died in 
Upshur county, the same state, aged 106 years, 

te" The past week in Detroit has been distinguished 
for the robbing of hen roosts and clothes lines, and the 
thieves not contented with this kind of pilfering, actual- 
ly broke into a ward school house, and stole two of the 
clocks belonging to it. 

2" Prince Napoleon, nephew of the Emperor, is to 
marry the daughter of the King of Sardinia. This alli- 
ance is considered as strengthening the bond of Sardinia 
with France and ensuring the support of the latter in 
case of war with Austria. 

{2 The first premium for the best crop of Oats in 
Ohio, 1857, was awarded to Jacob Lee of Marion; he hay- 
ing raised one hundred and thirteen and a half bushels of 
oats on one measured acre, 

The New Hampshire Journal of Agricultural, notes 
that January 11th, was one of the coldest days ever 
known in that State. The thermometer ranged from 20 
to 50 degrees below zero, and at Montpeliar the mercury 
was frozen from midnight to day-light. 


t=" The Commisioner of Patents has decided not to 
grant a renewal of his patent rignt to C. H. McCormick, 
the inventor of the celebrated McCormick reaper, being 
satisfied that the late patentee had received a liberal 
compensation already, for the time, ingenuity and ex- 
pense involved in perfecting the invention. 

GS" A very disastrous fire broke out at Sturgis, St. 
Joseph Co., on Monday of last week, which consumed a 
large number of the principal buildings in the place.— 
The office of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad 
with the estimates and surveys of the road were all con- 
sumed. Many of the buildings and much of the proper- 
ty were covered by an insurance, but the insurance by 
no means covers the whole loss, 

(er The farewell ball to Lord Napier at Washington, 
is to take place about the 15th. It now seems that Lord 
Napier is to have charge at the Dutch Court of the deli- 
cate mission of negotiating a family alliance between & 
second daughter of his liege lady anda sprout of the 
reigning House of Holland. It may, therefore, be now 
considered that Lord Napier has been promoted, and not 
Jet down a peg, as was the general impression at Wash- 
ington for a short time! 

te We see it noticed that a Frenchman has invented 
a locomotive that travels over common roads, by the ex- 
ertion of human power, Two men were able to propel 
themselves at the rate of thirteen miles in an hour and @ 
half, and the motion was so easy that it can be kept up 
allday. We do not see why this affair is not just the 
thing for those who have an intention of visiting Pikes’ 
Peak. Some enterprising friend of the Labor Saving 
Principle should importa specimen. Only bring it here, 
and we will improve on it so that it will go twenty in- 
stead of ten miles an hour. 

¢" The new cigar shaped steamer, built by the 
Messrs. Winans of Philadelphia has had a‘ trial on the 
Patapsco river at Baltimore. With a pressure of about 
fifty-six pounds of steam to the square inch, about half 
the capacity of the engine, a speed of twelve miles an 
hour was attained. The points of the bow and stern 
barely touched the water, and the even progress of the 
vessel caused no commotion of the waves, but left a 
smooth wake like a groove. The ventilation below decks 
was perfectly preserved during the running of the ma- 
chinery, and at no time did the thermometer rise above 
65° Fahrenheit. ’ 

Qe_ The London Times says that an American inven- 
tion had been taken to England, with a view to its being 
disposed of to the British or any other European govern- 
ment, and which, if it does one-half of what the patentee 
guarantees can be done with it, will make such a change 
in the mode of carrying on a naval war as will put steam- 
ers out of the question, and render of no avail the tremen- 
dous forts of Cronstadt or Cherbourg. 

The invention is a submarine boat, for working under 
water without afr tubes, or any other communication 
with the surface of the water, and capable of carrying 
men and a large quantity of explosives. The American 
and French governments are said to have declined to 
have anything to do with the invention, while the British 
Admiralty was giving it full and prompt attention. 


\ax- The Countess of Newry, who seceded to 
the Roman communion some seven or eight years 
since, has returned to the English Church, and 
been received again at St. Paul’s Knightsbridge. 
The Bishop of Oxford is said to have been instru- 
mental in bringing the wanderer home. 

jes Vt seems thata great-grand daughter of 
Racine is living. She was in very humbfe circum- 
stances, and at one time appeared likely to pass 
her days in a factory. The Society of Dramatic 
Authors has, however, come to her aid and placed 
her in a convent. 

The New York Times declares that Presi- 
dent Buchanan has another annexation scheme in 
contemplation, and adds: ‘*There are abundant ru- 
mors afloat to the effect that the President is likely 
to lead to the hymenial altar an accemplished and 
inestimable widow lady of Georgia. Perhaps this 
accounts for the especial care and elegance of our 
bachelor President’s dress. It is a matter of fre- 
quent remark that Mr. Buchanan, in bis handsome 
brown frock coat, white vest and cravat, and 
patent-leather pumps, is one of the most elegantly 
dressed young men in the capital.” 
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« She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness." —PROVERBS. 








ehold. 
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Among the many poems that have been written on the 
following theme, not one do we remember of such touch- 
ing and truthful interest as the one given below. Its 
author was a resident of Detroit, where he died of 
eholera in 1832, soon after the verses were written. They 
were published in the Detroit Gazette at the time of his 
death, together with a brief obituary notice of his youth 
ef brilliant promise, so early and so sadly blighted. We 
do not know that a copy of the original paper containing 
it can be fouud now, but we give the poem from memo- 

ry, where it has lingered these many years, kept ever 
fresh by the passing events of life which bear undying 
testimony to the truthfulness of the mournful refrain. 


WRITTEN IN THE SAND. 
BY E. 8. B. CANNING. 

In merry boyhood there was one 
Who shared my youthful heart, 

We swore no fortune and no fame 
Our destinies should part. 

But as we twain to manhood grew, 
Time broke that golden band. 

And proved that mutual oath of ours 
Was written in the sand. 


Youth came and brought a gayer dream, 
A fond and loving one 

Smiled on me till love's ties seemed bound, 
Too fast to be undone. 

Faithful till death we pledged ourselves 
With willing heart and hand.— 

We lived to know that plighted vow 
Was written in the sand! 


Ambition whispered me to try 
His promised path to fame, 
And with devotion I assayed 
To play the desperate game. 
What gained I but the blasting fire 
My own wild hopes had fanned! 
Alas, the promise I pursued 
Was written in the sand. 


Wealth tempted me with golden hoards, 
Her proffers were to me 
Like green and sunny isles to those 
Long tossed upon the sea. 
I grasped at gain, and day by day 
New schemes for profit planned,— 
The luring phantom proved at last 
A writing in the sand. 


A crafty friend in joyous guise 
Upon my sorrows stole 
And with a mad’ning ’suasion urged 
The pleasures of the bowl. 
I listened, woe betide the hour! 
Till, friendless, doomed and banned, 
Isaw the mocking demon’s words 
Were written in the sand! 





The Happiest Homes. 


In conversation at a certain dinner table, 
not long since, the question was asked, where 
are the happiest homes? There was an ani- 
mated discussion, in which the representatives 
of three or four different nations urged their 
country’s claims, some on the ground of old 
established family laws which seem to make 
the name of home synonymous with content- 
ment, some on the score of reverence for the 
eustoms of fatherland and utter ignorance of 
any life but that within their own walls, some 
with the idea of unrestricted- social license, 
others requiring the qualification of wealth, 
and others still, advocating that a happy 
home could only be where established order, 
love of country, a virtuous social freedom, 
acompetence of wealth, and cducated intel- 
lect were united. 

“T should think,” remarked a solemn look- 
ing bachelor, who had been an attentive lis- 
tener through all, “I should think the hap- 
piest home would be where there was a neat, 
industrious, good-tempered woman to keep 
house.” = « 

An involuntary “bravo !” greeted the bach- 
elor’s speech, and his idea of a happy home 
* carried the day without a dissenting voice, 

A neat, industrious, good-tempered woman 
to keep horse. What a world of meaning in 
that little sentence! Without woman there 
is no home; and with her slovenly, lazy, or 
ill-tempered, the name of home is but a mock- 
ery. Cannot each one, as he reads that com- 
prehensive line, turn his eye upon some living 
original of the bachelor’s thought, and, tra- 
eing out those loveable qualities with all 
their attendant gaces, does he not see hap- 
piness ever following in the footsteps of the 
woman who thus “keeps house?” Homely 
as the title of housekeoper may seem to some, 
it is one which any woman may be proud to 
bear, if, with it, she possesses those gifts 
which make for her husband, her children 
and herself a happy home. 





MR. FOGY’S SOLILOQUY. 


“T have thought it all over, made it a sub. 
ject of serious meditation, as Dr. Mystie 
would say, and have pretty near come to the 
conclusion that girls have rather a hard time 
of it after all, though it would not be pru- 


dent to acknowledge so much to these mod- 
ern innovators, who, with their new-fangled 
notions, would soon turn the world up side 
down, if it was n't for the few cautious, stead y 
heads like mine to keep the balance, 

Sure enough, what would be the condition 








THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 























fastened to somebody’s button-hole. 


of men in a few generations if they were 
hurriedsfrom the nursery into matrimony in 
the same way that girls are? And, as the 
world goes now, the poor girls have nothing 
for it but to marry, or to hope for a chance 
as soon as the school room door closes be- 
hind them, which, in most cases, is at least 
three or four years earlier than it should be. 
They are said to be ‘finished, and know of 
nothing to do but sit in papa’s parlor, like a 
posy in a hot-house, waiting to be picked and 
Some 
of the naturally high spirited or independent 


Health of émerican Women. 


The following letter from Mrs. Gage is 
copied from the Wool Grower published at 
Cleveland Ohio. It should be read by every 
American woman, and man too. 

The want of physical health in our Ameri- 
can women, is a subject of constant remark. 
All people and all classes deplore it. Men in 
an especial manner groan over it, and who can 
wonder? No man, be his nerves ever 80 
strong, or his sympathies ever 80 dead, but 
looks with regret upon an invalid wife or 
daughter whose days and nights are one con- 





ones take to teaching, but, of course, there 
are not schools enough for all, and then the 
wages are usually so low as to be a small 
temptation to such toil, when, on the other 
hand, the do-nothings of fashionable life are 


tinued wretchedness and suffering, and how 
much more will the tender, sympathizing, 
true-natured man be tortured if those he loves 
best are incapable of true enjoyment through 


been cheated into a belief of its reality. 


tial campaigner. 
the girls. 


elders think. 


beckoning them on into all manner of light- 
headed follies called pleasure, and so like it 
that older and wiser heads than theirs have 


Well, well, to get a good, practical view of 
the matter, it is best to come right down to 
one’s own experience. Here are my next 
door neighbors, the Taylors, with five boys 
and five girls, every one of them as smart as 
steel traps; the boys all in training for some 
profession, Tom and Dick at the University 
studying law and physics, Bill at the Agricul- 
tural College learning to farm by science, 
Moses preparing for some theological insti- 
tution, with the ministry in view, and little 
Sam, scarcely out of his pinafores, steering 
straight for the Presidency, as his father says, 
and as full of stump speeches as any presiden- 
All very well; and now for 
There are Beity and Ann, one 
twenty and the other eighteen, both graduates 
of the Ladies’ Seminary, and both in a most 
dubious state about their future prospects. 
The parents evidently want them off their 
hands to make room for the three younger 
ones, who are putting on women’s airs and 
clothes with most inconsiderate haste, as the 
The mother is maneuvering 
tha girls into society and the beaux into her 


the want of physical health and strength. 
Yet, we scarce meet a man in the country or 
city, but shrinks from the idea of educating 
his girls into health and strength by active, 
invigorating, out-door labor or sport. 

Go back of this. Is it not a habit or pre- 
dilection among our intellectual, well educa- 
ted men to choose wives of the most delicate 
and refined habits? We, in this age, call 
weak, slender women delicate and refined, one 
that looks as if she had never seen anything 
more fervid than a November’s sun, or au- 
tumn zephyr, in a cloudy day ; one whose 
hands are well suited to No. 3 kids of 
“ Bijou’s best,’ and whose feet would never 
indicate a powerful understanding, too fash- 
onable to carry her own bundles, and too ti- 
mid to cross the street alone, too nervous to 
attend a party without a slight headache next 
day, and too dyspeptic to eat a hearty meal. 
Such an one, especially if she has read no- 
vels and romances until she is very suscepti- 
ble and affectionate, and can weep over the 
imaginary sorrows and crosses of “Miss Pol. 
ly Dolly Adeline, and her lover Albert Au- 
gustusgSquibbs,” such an one is too often 
called delicate and refined, and our best men 
are very apt to select just such for wives, and 
of course our wise mammas, seeing that such 
command the best price in the market, strive 
to follow out the same idea, and train their 
daughters in the same way. 


house with all the haste and skill she is mis- 
tress of, while the father regrets the money 
he has thrown away to cultivate their minds, 


There is so much fear that women will not 


be sufficiently lady-like, retiring and modest, 


rate their persons. 


of a heartless money-hunter 


have use for. 


cation’ as loud as the loudest of them. 


that is that their crying all comes after it 
too late to remedy the evil. 


guidance of their children. 


Fogy!” 





in Turkey. 








and wife, from Binghampton, N. Y. 


now that they need it so much more to deco- 
They, poor things, are 
kept in such a whirl of excitement and gaiety 
that they have scarcely time for a serious 
thought on any subject, except it may be the 
perplexing one of choosing a husband. Bet- 
ty is really a noble, high-spirited girl, but it 
would n’t take a prophet to tell how she is 
going to throw herself away, or how she will 
wake up one of these days and find herself a 
mis-mated, disappointed, unhappy woman. 
Ann is gay, some call her thoughtless, but 
she has a delicate and sensitive nature, and is 
just the one to droop and die like a frost-bit- 
ten flower the moment a chill of neglect 
strikes her; and it will come soon enough, 
for she is going with all speed into the arms 
The old man 
declares that he'll marry off the other three 
as soon after they get into their teens as he 
can, and give them the money to furnish their 
houses inst.ad of spending it to furnish their 
brains with knowledge that they will never 
And, if that is to be the end 
of woman’s education, I don’t see but he is 
right, though it’s enough to make one cry out 
vengeance against such mothers, such customs, 
such a waste of material that might make 
women whom the world would be proud of ! 
And I might name a dozen others in this very 
neighborhood going on in the same way as 
the Taylor girls; but it isn’t a pleasant sub- 
ject to contemplate, and if I go on and get 
excited about it, I shall be crying ‘ more edu- 


One thing, however, I have observed, and 


A little common 
sense at the proper time might have preven- 
ted any cause for complaint, and something 
would be gained if they would even make 
their own misfortunes a lesson tor the better 
But no; they 
raise up daughters and push them out into 
the world as they were pushed. It is just as 
I said at first ; they are an inconsistent, discon- 
tented, unsatisfied set, and for my part 'm 
glad there’s none of ’em bears the name of 


jes A farewel meeting was held in Boston on 
Tuesday, Jan. 11, to take leave of Missionaries 
about to depart for the North American Mission 
The company consists of the Rev. W. 
W. Meriem and wife, of Cambridge, the Rev. J. K. 
Greene and wife, of Boston, and H. 8. West, M. D., 


fee The Vincennes Gazette relates that “ dur- 


that they will become coarse, that our moth- 
ers, almost without an exception, sacrifice 
health and strength to this mania. 

I hear the expression almost as often as I 
see a well developed, hearty and wholesome 
woman, “she is so masculine,” as if a true, ge- 
nial, generous nature, one full to the brim of 
the love of the beautiful and good, whose 
heart is an overflowiug fountain of affection 
and kindness, cannot live and grow shrined in 
a tabernacle pure and perfect in vigor and 
health. 

Why are the German women able to walk 
with their heavy burdens upon their heads 
with such erect figures and sprightly steps ? 
Why are all our foreign helps able to endure 
so much more than our American girls? 
Why are our most robust girls brought up in 
the whins and in the woods, or among the 
almost suffering poor ? Simply because such 
girls have had in chidhood, in part at least, 
an out-door life and have been trained day by 
day to exercise and labor. True, they have 
had the benefit of a hardy vigorous parentage, 
perhaps, and so have many of our delicate 
and feeble American girls. 

Now, I know well that our loving mothers 
will be shocked at the idea of their daughters 
becoming such as these, and there is not the 
least necessity for their being so. The heart 
may be kept as truly delicate while the young 
life is growing and developing, as if it were 
stunted by unnatural restraints, and weakened 
by confinement and inactivity if we will but 
will it so. 

It is a mistaken notion that women do not 
need strength, andthat they must look to 
man for protection and support. In the 
most favored circumstances of life there 
jg | comes to every woman days and hours when 
the vigor and energy of no other can relieve 
her, when her heart will throb with agony 
over its own weakness, when the dearest inte- 
rests of her life suffer, when she would ex- 
change all the pomp and show of fashion and 
folly for that very masculinity of nerve and 
rouscle as she would once have called it, that 
would enable her to wa!k her round of duty 
with unfaltering steps. 

Oh ! how often I see the mothers of fami- 
lies whose whole existence is accursed by this 
early training of childhood—kept in the house 
from birth to womanhood, while brothers, 
were allowed to gather strength, health, vigor 
and brains on the hill-sides and in the vallies, 
to swim the brooks, climb the trees, jump the 
fences—to run, ride, row boats, pitch quoits, 
toss the bal!, and kick the cricket. Oft has 
my heart beat with a quicker throb, when, 
mittenless, and shoeless, with hats tossed a- 


ing the delivery of the address of Mrs. Doctor 
Birdsal to the members of the Indiana Legislature, 
in joint convention, on Wednesday, in favor of 
Woman’s Rights, a child commenced squalling a 
two forty rate, (for be it known that children as 
well as women attended that Convention;) whena 


gentleman took charge of it and pacified the un- 
ruly urchin,” 





side, I have seen a set of boys at play by the 
school house door, so full of joy and glee, with 
such exhuberance of “fun,” as we westerners 
call it, and what a pang have I experienced 
as I turned away to the groups of shivering 
girls with their thin garments and paper shoes, 
with eyes glistening with tears and hands rol- 





led in cloaks or shawls as they stood watch- 
ing the sport they dare not join; aye, I have 
felt a pang, for I looked beyond the to-day 
into the future, to the time when great and 
holy duties will fall upon each and every one, 
if they should live. ‘ I see through those un- 
suitable garments, into the coming year ; the 
white and the black crape upon the door knob, 
for many of them a few years of sickness, 
sorrow and suflering, and then 


“The churchyard bears an added stone, 
“The fireside shows a vacant chair.” 


If they go beyond this, I see the agonized 
mother or wife 


“ Bending o’er the coffin lid, 
“Where all she loved on earth is hid.” 


I see the little graves lying side by side in 
the churchyard, aid a pale mourner strewing 
flowers thereon, as one after another the 
bright buds of promise, which have been laid 
upon her bosom, are cut down by the untime- 
ly frost of disease, lovely plants that might 
have blossomed on. I see men sinking under 
hereditary weakness; mother had no consti- 
tution—she was a delicate woman, and father 
had a sickly mother also, and so my chance 
for a long life is slim, they will say—the young 
man dies ere his sun has reached its meridian 
splendor, and leaves behind him a widow per- 
chance—mourning blighted hopes, and crush- 
ed wives and children, too, who shall be made 
bitterly to renember—“ That the sins of the 
parents shall be visited upon the children, 
even to the third and fourth generation of 
those that keep not my commandments.” 

It is not woman alone that suffers from the 
present wrong doing of society. For every 
restricted power, for dwarfed function, for 
every undeveloped or uncultivated faculty, 
society and the world recieve a wrong. 

Man as a man, as husband and as father, is 
involved in the general evil ; for woman is and 
will be the “Nemesis,” the avenging angel 
that shall give back to the world all the inju- 
ries it has compelled her to suffer. 

But where is the remedy for all these evils? 
How are we to check this mighty tide of er- 
ror which is sweeping away its thousands of 
our loved ones every year? By agitating 
public opinion People do not think of these 
things. They know that girls are feeble, 
that children die, that whole families become 
extinct. They call it Providence, and try to 
reconcile themselves to bereavemeut and af- 
fliction, but fail to note the great point, that 
this Providence is God’s immutable law, and 
that for evory violation of nature and right, a 
penalty will be imposed, which will not be set 
aside. Ifthe subject can be agitated, per- 
chance the world will work out its own reme- 
dy. Discussion elicits truth. 

In the account of the “Celebration of the 
Historical Society,” recently held in Cleveland, 
and published in the “ Wool Grower” for 
November, we see the names of many 
aged mothers who handled the old-fashioned 
wheel and cards, and with alacrity and dex- 
terity. If those ladies were asked the ques- 
tion, doubtless each one would tell you of a 
childhood of earnest activity, of labor, and of 
play, that would startle the cultivated imbecil- 
ity of the present age, and make it hold up its 
hands with wonder if not with disgust. 

We shall not go back to the cards, the spin- 
ning wheel or the loom; soon, too, the sew- 
ing machine will take away another of our 
legitimate employments. Day by day are the 
needful activities of life relieved by the pow- 
erof machinery. Steam has become our ser- 
vant. Must we then become idle and rest 
with folded hands in inglorious ease and luxu- 
ry, till life and usefulness become sacrificed ? 
No. Let us strike out into new paths, and 
compel health to be our handmaiden, and, if 
need be, dispute with her every inch of 
ground upon which she wears that most be- 
witching smile, if we can not conquer other- 
wise. At least, let us turn men out of the 
door-yard, let us take charge of the chickens 
and the lambs ; can we not, like Rachael, and 
Rebecca, and Ruth, go down to posterity as 
being the votaries of our father’s “camels,” 
and the gleaners in the fields ? 

Let us have health, though the whole 
heaven of fashion and conservatism should 
fall. Frances D, Gage. 





eben 

Fashions for February.—An eastern Magazine 
says :—“ As the winter season has not consigned 
the hoop to obli-ion, our country friends may be 
sure that the next ten months atleast will see them 
in strong force. They are too comfortable and 
stylish to be readily cast aside. 

Black is the prevailing style for out of doors 
wear, Which we much approve: indeed, a lady 
looks more the lady in a black walking dress. It 
should be heavy and compact, not too many knots 
orribbons, The hat should fit the head nicely, or 
the wearer looks stiff, or she may look wanton from 
its falling too far from the face. The gloves 
should be neutral in shade. The handkerchief, 
plain hem-stitched linen, should be invisibly 
placed in the pocket, always fresh and nice. A 
black velvet collar, with guimpure edge, is hand- 
somer than a flimsy lace for winter. Thick, solid 
gaiters, with foxings of leather, and in wet weather 
india rubber boots, are the only sensible coverings 
for the feet. The hoop should be nicely sandwich- 
ed between white flannel and plain linen. The 
Balmoral striped petticoat gains in favor, and is 
proper for bad weather and walking. Embroider. 
ed skirts should be reserved for the house ; white 


cambric and broad hems for fair weather out of 
doors.” 





MILKING. 


Iam glad that most of our Yankee and 
Yorker young men learn to milk. It is quite 
an art to milk well; to be kind and gentle 
with the cows, and to milk fast without hurt- 
ing them,—also to milk clean. There is a 
knack in this, as in all things else. A real 
good milker will make a cow a source of pro- 
fit, that a poor on. will manage to keep at a 
loss, 

Every farmer’s wife and daughter should 
know how to milk. With a large dairy, of 
course, it is a business of the family, that all 
who are able, are taught to perform—or 
should be. WhenI find a hired man or girl 
that “does not know how to milk,” I at once 
set those down as shirks, I fall two dollars a 
month on the man’s wages ; not because hig 
services in this respect would be worth a 
quarter of this sum, but I have a clue to his 
character, and expect to be obliged to lead, 
or watch him. Just so with the girl. She 
is the upper servant in the family, whose 
mistress must do the drudgery. Or if in this 
respect I misjudge, the test is, being ready 
and sincerely trying to learn now. But in 
rainy weather in summer, and during so much 
of the year as the cows are kept in stable 
and barn-yard, no woman, except in case of 
dire necessity, should think of milking. 

More than once have my indignation and 
disgust been aroused, upon seeing the wives 
and daughters of wealthy farmers poaching 
around the barn-yard, to milk from two to 
ten cows. And still worse, in the spring sea- 
son, for them to take charge of the calves— 
teaching them how to drink, or turning them 
out to their mothers and putting them in 
place again. 

Now this I declare to be a relic of ancient 
barbarism, at least two centuries behind the 
age. If you have permitted this in your wife 
or daughters, from negligence or education, 
my friend, do not do it again. Take your 
milk-pails to-morrow morning, saying: “I 
will attend to the milking, while you prepare 
breakfast.” And you, my good woman, 
whether you have done this from habit, or “to 
keep peace,” or because “ somebody must do 
it, and none else will,” remember you are out 
of your place, You have enough to do in 
keeping the eating, drinking, clothing and 
sleeping of the family in operation, How 
many colds have you taken? how much rheu- 
matism ? how many draggled garments have 
followed your barn-yard excursions? Were 
modern dresses devised for your benefit ? 
Don’t go out again on this business, till your 
husband has taken you to the tailor’s, to be 
measured for “a full suit of small-clothes,” 
which, when completed, he consents that you 
shall wear,—not only to the barn-yard, but 
at all times and on all occasions. §. Y. E. 





Household Recipes, 





Pickled Turnips, 
. Pickles seem to be an institution, a settled thing 
in almost every family ; for they make their ap- 
pearance on the table of all families in one sha pe 
or another, at least once a day and sometimes of- 
tener. Some are fond of cucumbers, but I am not, 
for a good pickled turnip is my especial favorite, 
not to mention sweet apples at the same time.— 
Now this is the way mother fixes them: Cut the 
turnip in slices and cook it in the usual way.— 
Now for eight or ten pounds of turnip take one pint 
and a half of vinegar and three pounis of sugar, 
with spice—cloves and cinnamon, tied ir a cloth. 
If you like very sharp pickles need not reduce the 
vinegar with water; if not, reduce o suit the 
taste. Thus is made an excellent’kind of pickles 
pleasant to the taste, of at least one. O. R. P. ; 

Canton, Wayne Co., Mich, 

{ One great advantage of the above is, that 
pickles of this kind can be made in the winter 
when cucumbers cannot be had.] 

Fish Chowder, 

A lady at whose table we have repeatedly eaten 
the best fish chowder we ever tasted, has kindly 
sent us the following directions for making it :— 
Skin the fish (cod is generally used) and cut it up 
in small pieces, shake a little salt over it and put it 
ina towel. Cut up three or four onions and small 
slices of pork and try them well out; then put the 
onions and fish in layers with thin slices of pota- 
toes and crackers, split, and put it on to boil three- 
quarters of an hour, slowly. Flour and butter beat 
up together, should be put in to boil a little with 
the chowder. Pepper and galt and white wine 
may be added to your taste. Just before serving. 
put in the milk and let it boil up once; be carefal 
not to stir it, as it will curdle; one glass of wine 
and two cups of milk ; just enough water to cover 
the fish ; put in the wine after the fish is soft.— 
First, put in the fish and onions in the bottom of 
the pot, and then commence the layers of fish, 


crackers and potatoes, and boil sl 
owly one hour.— 
Boston Cultivator. ’ 


—— 


To make Oil for Perfumery, 

The Scientific American gives the following pro- 
cess as one which yields a very pure oil fit for the 
choicest machinery, or to make perfumed oils for 
the hair : “Take say about a quart of the com- 
mon lard oil, and place it in a clean tin pan, and 
set it on a stove ; bring it up to about the heat of 
scalding water, and then add about one quarter of 
an ounce of sal soda dissolved in half 


of hot water. a teacupfal 


Stir this into the oil for about five 


minutes, then take off the vessel, and allow it to 
cool. When the sediment settles on the bottom of 
the vessel, the clear should be pured off into a 
clean bowl through cotton cloth, to strain it, The 
oil obtained by this treatment is sweet and *pure”? 
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THE DEACON. 
A quaint cut-throat threadbare and black 
Covers a bent and age-curved back, 

And shocks Monsieur Au-fait; 
Madame La Mode may glance and grin 
At the seedy coat and the form within, 

As the Deacon bows “ good-day !” 


But all unconscious his lack of style, 

The Deacon he gives his pleasant smile, 
And nods with kindly cheer; 

Though age and toil have bent his back, 

And his uncouth coat of a napworn black, 
His smile and nod are sincere. 


Not one of your canting sort is he, 
That pray the prayer of the Pharisee, 
Self-complacent and satisfied ; 
He seeks for good, not for defects, 
And his humble creed never rejects 
Those for whom the Savior died. 


If you ask he’ll give, in a kindly way, 

Advice—and he’ll listen to all you say, 
Nor frown in pretentous knowledge ; 

He'll give his views in an earnest voice, 

The sense will be clear if the phrase is not choice 
He has never been to College. 


And if you play draughts of a Saturday eve, 
He will not tell you’re sure to receive 
A mark in the Book above ; 
He'll say it were better the mind to prepare 
By quiet refiection for worshipping where 
God lists the united love. 


He does not believe that social glee 
W1ll condemn mankind for eternity, 
He was merry himself in his youth; 
I’ve heard him say (he loved a jest) 
That truth was to him made manifest 
When following after Ruth. 


The children they love to hear him talk, 
They cling to his hands and impede his walk ; 
Though his coat is shabby and queer, 
His loving nature peeps out from his eyes, 
And his tones are soft, as he vainly tries 
To make word and look severe. 


To hear him pray is to feel the prayer, 

Not a meaningless sound upon the air, 
But a soul’s allegiance shown ; 

And the thanks appear to speed away, 

And the mercies craved their lead obey 
To Jehovah’s throne. 


Though poor in gear and purse, his hand 
Give what it holds to want’s demand, 
And with it goes a prayer; 
And, like the widow’s cruise, his breast, 
Exhaustless, answers each request, 
And softens woe and care. 


Unostentatious, pure and mild, 
As humble as a little child, 
He walks where Jesus trod; 
Weak for himself in worldly fight, 
But strong in battling for the right, 
Courageous for his God. 
—Bosion Post. 





REFORMING THE WOLVERINES. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Matters now rapidly came to a crisis, The 
Doctor discovered that he was not in his right 
place. He told his wife that she must be 
ready to go east within a month, as he had 
fully resolved to begin a new career. The 
Water Cure System, he said, was undoubted- 
ly destined to supersede every other. It was 
the simplest, most natural remedy in the 
world, therefore it would be the most popu- 
lar. ‘the medicine would cost nothing, it 
was free, everywere to be found; this would 
save the expense of purchase and transporta- 
tion. It required no capital, he could charge 
what he pleased for his services, therefore he 
could make it as profitable as he pleased. — 
* But,” added he, “I can’t do it here. I mere- 
ly mentioned the subject to Mr. A. the other 
day, and he laughed in my face. He said 
something which showed that he looks upon 
it as he does upon all other improvements of 
the age, he calls every such thing a humbug. 
Everything is a humbug with such people but 
work, work, work, dig, dig, dig, from one 
year’s end to another. That’s all they know 
here. If I talk to them about reform, O, 
they say, they get all the reforms they want 
at the ballot box. Now that’s no reform at 
all; a man to be a reformer must be one all 
the time, not once a year. If he is whole 
hearted in the work, he will spend his time 
reforming others. Then if I talk to them 
about cultivating their minds, they say they 
have their farms to cultivate, as if nothing 
was to be thought of but living for this world, 
I spoke of the water cure to one man who 
was impudent enough to tell me that he ap- 
plied it to himself and children every day and 
found it very beneficial, as if there was no 
scientific application of the element. It’s of 
no use for me to spend my time trying to do 
good in such a place as this; I’ve tried it three 
years or more, and they care no more for re- 
form now than they did when I first came 
here. They’re willing to pay a man almost 
any wages for work, but they can’t spend time 
listening to anything that will benefit the im- 
mortal mind. The people in Wisconsin and 
Illinois are no better, and so with all these 
Western States. I've been through all of 
them, and they’re pretty much the same.— 
But these Western villages are the worst pla- 
ces in the world for strangers, especially if 
they undertake to do anything to improve 
the people. If you knew some things that I 
j40, you would not wonder that I bought here 
nstead of in a village. They don’t often 
abuse a man’s person, but they pay no atten- 
tion to his dignity, no matter what society 
sends him here; lecturers on other subjects 


are treated no better than reformers, if they 
don’t happen to proceed exactly to suit the 
people, and a man never knows what to ex- 
pect till it’s too late. I’ve known a man to 
go through with a course of lectures where 
the people all attended and took a part in the 
exercises and looked as serious as if there was 
no devil among them. When he came to 
take up a collection at the close, bank bills 
and money were showered into the hat from 
all directions; the poor fellow actually fell on 
his knees and thanked them for their liberali- 
ty, but when the money w:s counted, it was 
found to be all counterfeit, bogus and wild- 
cat, but four or five dollars. And even worse 
things than that are done that I might tell 
you of. It’s not safe living here at all; a man 
hardly dare put down his foot for fear he'll 
get it in a trap.” 

“Tt is an awful state of things, truly,” said 
Sophia with as much solemnity as she could 
command. 

“ Yes, and the sooner I get away the better. 
Instead of waiting a month, we must go with- 
in ten days. I shall leave our things with 
Mr. G.; he may sell them if he can and send 
the money to us. We may as well go next 
week as any time” 

Now whether the Doctor had a presenti- 
ment that a certain state of feeling existing 
in the neighborhood would result in unpleas- 
ant consequences to himself, or wliether his 
anxiety to commence practice on the Water 
Cure System took him away in such haste, 
has nev_r been clearly ascertained, but one or 
the other, or perhaps both reasons combined. 
led him to abridge the time of his stay to two 
days. Many did not know that he hada 
thought of leaving till he was gone. 

Mr. A. and his wife heard of it on the morn- 
ing of their departure, and immediately went 
over to see them and bid Sophia farewell.— 
Mr. G. was there to take charge of the goods; 
the Doctor with his hat drawn down over his 
eyes, was sputtering about here and there to 
see that nothing of value was left. 

“Here,” said he, picking up an old worn- 
out broom w ich Sophia had thrown away,” 
this is worth saving if it’s for nothing but the 
handle;” and he tucked it in the wagon with 
his other valuables. 

He looked very cross at seeing Mr. A. and 
stepped around as briskly as if the ground 
burnt his feet. 

“Why, Doctor you are leaving us very sud- 
denly,” said Mr. A. “TIT had no idea you were 
going so soon. Don’t you think you'll come 
back and make a home among us yet.” 

“No. Nothing here to live for—-never 
found much among Western people to make 
me attached to them,” answered the Doctor, 
very shortly, while he hurried away to busy 
himself on the other side of the wagon. So- 
phia was ready dressed for the journey. She 
looked pleased, but said she could not help 
feeling melancholy, notwithstanding she wishe 
ed to go. 

“T never expected to find such friends as I 
have here among entire strangers,” said she, 
“and I was uot prepared to leave them so 
suddenly, but it is best for us to go.” She 
hesitated a moment and then added, “since 
we stayed through the winter, I was in hopes 
we should not go before the trees were in 
leaf and the flowers blossomed. I have been 
told that there are a great many flowers on 
these hiils in May.” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs, A., “for miles around 
these hills will be covered with wild pinks, 
sun-dials, moccasin flowers, spotted lilies and 
many others, very pretty, but short lived — 
The little liverworts are first of all, it is near- 
ly time for them now.” 

“But what are these ? the Doctor told me 
they were wild violets;” said Sophia, point- 
ing to a bed of sand beneath the window into 
which she had only the day before transplan- 
ted half a dozen roots, each bearing a few 
delicate pale-blue flowers already half with- 
ered, 

“They are the liverworts;” said Mrs. A.— 
“Where did you find them so early ?” 

“ Down on the south side of the hill; they 
are the only Michigan flowers I ever saw.— 
But the birds! how I have tried to get them 
tame enough to catch, There is not one 
about here but what knows my voice. Even 
the red-headed woodpecker in that dry tree 
behind the house will come out of his hole 
when I call him. See!” She chirped, and 
sure enough out came the red-head to see 
what was wanting. “O, they will all miss 
me,” continued she; “and here is my poor 
puss, if Mrs. M, had not promised to send 
and get her, I would ask you to take her; I 
could not think of leaving her here to die 
alone. See; I have left this cushion for her 
to sleep on till they send for her. There are 
those blue birds again! singing over the ruins 
of my cage! I never wanted anything so bad 
in my life as I do a pair of those birds to 
take back with me !” 





“Sophia, come, we’re ready, we shall have 





to walk a couple of miles. You can carry 
that basket;” said the Doctor, poi iting to 
one which he could not conveniently get on 
the wagon. 

“That basket is full of heavy clothing ;» 
said Sophia in a whisper heard only by Mr. 
and Mrs. A., “and I am almost fainting. I 
have been working hard since one o’clock this 
morning, and have not had a mouthful to 
eat.” It was now nearly noon. 

Mr. A. very soon found a place for the 
basket on the wagon, but Sophia and her hus- 
band were obliged to walk. 

“Good bye, Mr. and Mrs. A.; good bye my 
poor puss and birds, all of you;” said Sophia 
as she turned with tearful eyes to look at 
them for the last time. 

“Good day, Sir,” said the Doctor gruffly, 
without looking up, and he joined his wife 
behind the wagon, carrying in his hand the 
little window he had taken from his hut. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. went to their quiet home 
among the silent woods, almost without speak- 
ing, for, notwithstanding much that was both 
lucicrous and disagreeable about that unhap- 
py couple, and the manner in which they 
had spent the winter, there were feelings of 
pity connected with it all, and the sadness of 
parting oppressed their hearts. 

The poor cat, instead of being taken to an- 
other home, died, starved and broken-hearted 
on the little bed Sophia left for her; the hird 
cage moulders on the stump, and the deser- 
ted hut on the hill-side is the only tangible 
evidence remaining of the labors of the Rr 
FORMER AMONG THE WOLVERINES. 





A Visit to the Gardens of Solomon. 


The following pleasantly written article, by 
M. Louis Enault, is translated from the Paris 
Moniteur: 

To read a poet on the spot from which he 
derived his inspiration, has ever been to me 
one of the greatest pleasures of a literary life. 
I seem then to find something of the writer 
himself; in fane’ys eye his spirit is in an espe- 
cial manner present there more than in other 
places. Ihave been deeply moved to hear 
the Psalms of David sung at the convent of 
Mar-Saba, on the banks of the brook Kedron. 
I have read Moses on the shores of the Dead 
Sea, Elias on Mount Carmel, and Homer be’ 
tween Xanthus and Simois in Ionia, I have 
heard the brilliant master of the Athens 
School lecture upon Sophocles on the very 
site of the theatre where Sophbecles’ choruses 
were sung in the olden time. I made a jour- 
ney to Sicily for the express purpose of 
translating there Theocritus’ Idyll of Poly- 
phemus and Galatea. From Virgil’s tomb— 
( Parthenope me tenet)-—to the birth-place of 
Ossian amidst the rocks of Glencoe, I have 
made pilgrimages to poets’ tombs with the de- 
votion of a true believer. It is true that I 
have now and then met with disappointments. 
The brook of Kedron is at this moment a dry 
bed, and the royal penitent could no longer 
say De torrente in via bibet. Simois, which 
formerly rolled to the sea the bodies of Greeks 
and ‘Trojans in its troubled waters, rolls noth- 
ing at all now-a-days. The laurels of Iilysus 
have been cut. Polyphemus is succeeded on 
his rock by a Neapolitan custom-house officer, 
and a trattoria sells fried potatoes at the 
door of the Sybil of Cumx. These are the 
little mystifications which travelers must ex- 
pect. But the most cruel deception of the 
kind which ever befel me was at the gardens 
of Solomon—as celebrated in the annals of 
profane Oriental history asin Holy Writ.— 
Every one must remember the delicious 
poetry of tie Song of Songs, in which, under 
the figure of the Shulamite woman, the poet- 
king celebrates the future Church, the chaste 
spouse of Jesus Corist, and the raptures of 
their eternal nuptials. 

“I am black, but comely, 0 ye daughters of 
Jcrusalem, as the tents of Kedar, as the cur- 
tains of Solomon. Look not upon me, be- 
cause I am black, because the sun hath look- 
ed uponme. . . . A bundle of myrrh is 
my well-beloved unto me; he shall lie all 
night betwixt my breasts. My beloved is 
unto me as acluster of camphire in the vin- 
yards of En-Gedi. . . I am the rose of 
Sharon and the lily of the valleys. As the 
lily among thorns, so is my love among the 
daughters. . . . A garden inclosed is my 
sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, a foun- 
tain sealed. Thy plants are an orchard of 
pomegranates, with pleasant fruits ; camphire, 
with spikenard. Spikenard and Saffron ; cal- 
amus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankin- 
cense; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
spices: a fountain of gardens, a well of liv- 
ing waters, and streams from Lebanon.— 
Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south; 
blow upon my garden, that the spices there- 
of may flow out. Let my beloved come into 
his garden, and eat his pleasant fruits. . . 
Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, 
comely as Jerusalem, terrible as an army 
with banners! ‘Turn away thine eyes from 
me, for they have overcome me: thy hair is as 
a flock of goats that appear from Gilead. 
Who is she that looketh forth as the morn- 


ing, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners? I went 
down into the garden of nuts to see the fruits 
of the valley, and to see whether the vine 
flourished, andthe pomegranates budded.— 
Or ever I was aware, my soul made me like 
the chariots of Amminadib. Return, return, 
O Shulamite; return, return, that we may 
look upon thee. . . . Iam my beloved’s, 
and his desire is toward me. Come, my be- 
loved, let us go forth into the field; let us 
lodge in the villages. Let us get up early to 
the vineyards; let us see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape appear, and the 
pomegranate bud forth; there will I give thee 
my loves! The mandrakes give a smell, and 
at our gates are all manner of pleasant fruits, 
new and old, which I have laid up for thee, 
O my beloved.” 

All these beautiful and stirring metaphors 
were deerly impressed upon my memory. I 
carried them with me to Bethlehem. After, 
therefore, having seen the place where the 
star appeared, and visiting the sanctuary of 
the Nativity, and the excavation of the rock 
in which the Divine cradle was placed, I in- 
quired for the gardens of Solomon. I was 
first of all conducted to the sealed fountain, 
the symbol of the spouse mentioned in the 
canticle. The entrance is literally sealed by 
two large stones. When these are rolled 
away, a task which requires some effort, you 
descend a staircase of fifteen steps to two 
large subterranean vaults, supported by ar- 
ches of great antiquity. ‘his is not the source 
of the spring, which is far away in the moun- 
tains, but the water comes down and is col- 
lected in these capacious reservoirs, and is 
thence conducted to Jerusalem by pipes.— 
The water was formerly consecrated to the 
use of the temple. Into this fountain the 
last Arab enchanter, when about to die 
thinking the world no longer worthy to pos- 
sess such a treasure, threw Solomon’s seal and 
ring, which had the magical property of ru- 
ling the elements and evoking spirits. Ata 
short distance from the reservoirs are the cel- 
ebrated gardens. They extend along a val- 
ley which runs from El-Bourrach to Bethle- 
hem. It is the most charming spot in all 
Palestine. Solomon was a good judge m 
more senses than one. There are murmuring 
streams winding through verdant lawns; there 
are the choicest fruits and flowers; the hya- 
¢inth and the anemone; the fig-tree and the 
vine. Towering high above the garden, end 
contrasting grandly with its soft aspect, are 
the dark precipitous rocks of the neighbor- 





ing mountain, around whose summits vul- 
tures and eagles incessantly scream and des- 
cribe spiral circles in the air. The rare plants 
and flowers which the great enchanter of the 
Kast collected within these gardens were pro- 
tected from the north wind by the mountain, 
Every gust of the south wind was loaded 
with perfumes. With the first breeze of 
spring the fig-tree put forth its fruits, and the 
vines began to blossom. It was, in the words 
of Scripture, a “garden of delights.” The 
vegetations of the North and the South were 
intermingled. One part of the garden was 
called the Walnut Tree Walk, (or, as the En- 
glish Scripture translation has it, the garden 
of nuts.) Another is the bed of spices.— 
“My beloved is gone down into his garden to 
the bed of spices, to feed in the gardens, and 
to gather lilies.” There is the hill of myrrh 
and the mount of incerse. The cypress and 
spikenard trees had their place apart; and 
not far from them were the broad flowering 
pomegranates, the Egyptian saffron, the cin- 
namon, and the aloe. The palm tree raised 
high in air its golden fruit, and near the aro 
matic cave the balm of Gilead shed every 
morning its perfumed tears. The turtle dove 
and the blue pigeon fluttered among the 
broad leaves of the mandragora. The man- 
dragora of Solomon was doubtless the man- 
dragora of the poets—the mandragora that 
sings! In this garden of delights Solomon 
built a magnificent pavillion for his beloved. 
The pillars were of cedar, the walls of fra- 
grant cypress. The king’s bed was made of 
wood from the forest of Lebanon. It was 
lined with massive gold. The purple hang- 
ings had been twice dipped in the Tyrian 
dye. Cunning workmen had carved beautiful 
images upon the silver columns. Over the 
heads of the spouses floated a canopy of white 
Egyptian linen embroidered with gold. On 
the bed and on the floor around it, slaves 
strewed fresh flowers every day. In the 
morning the spouses might be seen in the 
garden, he the fair and fresh colored, moro 
active than the fawn, his black hair floating 
in the air like a raven’s wing, his eyes pure 
as those of a dove; sometime wearing the dia- 
dem with which his mother crowned him on 
his wedding-day, sometimes a simple purple 
band—but always a king! When he spoke 
the soul of his beloved melted at the sound of 
his voice; but she, walking always near to 
him, was as a lily among thorns, harmonious 
as a chorus of music—the grace of her steps 
was enhanced by the rings of rare workman- 
ship which she wore upon her ancles. She 


_ | was dark, “ because the sun had looked upon 


her,” but her beautiful cheeks wer2 resplen- 











NEES SPIE I I ARE EERE AE ETAT 

dent with ornaments, and her flexible neck 
wore a necklace of pearls of Ophir. Solo- 
mon had given her chains of gold studded 
with silver; and so she was altogether beau- 
tiful—beautiful without spot or blemish; her 
lips showed as a stripe of scarlet; she earried 
away all hearts with alook. And the king 
sung their loves, the loves of the lily of the 
valley, and the rose of Sharon, of the palm 
tree o* the desert and the vine ot En-Geddi, 


My guide in Palestine was an Italian, a tole- 
rably well educated man, who had lived for 
many years in Jerusalem. As we were going 
along we conversed about the past and the 
present. “ You are aware,” said he “ that the 
Arabs maintain that Solomon is still alive. I 
must tell you, however, that he does not live 
in these gardens, at any rate ; they are let to 
an Englishman.” I merely replied that a tra- 
veller must be surprised at nothing. “The 
present tenant,” he said, “is Mr. Goldsmith, 
of the house of Goldsmith & Son. He is un- 
derdraining the garden of Solomon on the 
Yorkshire system. Yon will be astonished to 
see how successful he has been. Here is the 
house.” I perceived a bright brass knob shi- 
ning in the centre of a small square of porce- 
lain let in the wail. Over this knob was the 
following superscription in the English lan- 
guage—“Ring the bell.” This bell seemed 
to my imagination rather an anomaly in the 
gardens of Solomon—but that is a trifle— 
We did ring the bell,and we went in. The 
first thing that struck my eyes was a quanti- 
ty of red draining pipes lying about, and 
bearing the mark of the manufacturers, Sam- 
uel & Co., No. 128 Strand. Mr. Goldsmith 
was draining that biblical valiey, the dew of 
which was so often brushed away by the na- 
ked feet of the Shulamite. It was in the 
month of September. An American mowing 
machine was cutting a second crop of artifici- 
al grass on the very spot where the daught- 
ers of Jerusalem gathered those lilies of the 
field which were more beautiful than Solomon 
in all his glory. A patent reaping machine 
was rapidly garnering the crop of that glebe 
in which the sisters of Ruth and the daughters 
of Naomi were wont to glean. 

I asked to see Solomon’s pavilion, but, alas! 
the cypress timbers and the cedar wainscot- 
ing had been taken down, and in their place 
there is a brick-built cottage, with a roof of 
red and green tiles. The entrance-hall is 
whitewashed ; there is a little parlour with a 
Birmingham carpet, and a drawing-room pa- 
pered with a red bordered yellow paper, pur- 
chased in Paris, Rue des Moineaux. The 
chimney is Prussian, and the curtains are of 
Swiss muslin. Instead of the servants of the 
of the spouse, I found two nursery-maids, 
one from Paris, and the other from Florence. 
The slave who prepares the tents of cedar is 
now called “John.” He has red whiskers, 
blacks his master’s shoes, scrubs the floor eve- 
ry day, and varnishes it on Sundays. And if 
some romantic person should inquire—as I 
had the naivete to do—about the dark Shula- 
mite, he wiil be shown five sweet little English 
children, redolent of cold cream and Windsor 
soap, as fair as floss silk, with their hair in 
corkscrew curls, wearing prunella boots, blue 
capes, and green parasols. The cinnamon 
trees have been cut down for firewood, and 
the aromatic canes grubbed up ; but the five 
little misses do crochet work under the shade 
of a bon chretien pear tree. Since the East- 
ern war Mr. Goldsmith has obtained the cus- 
tom of the Pacha of Jerusalem for vegeta- 
bles. Last year he had seven crops of pota- 
toes, thanks to his wonderful drainage. Re- 
turn not, O dark Shulamite ! 


For our Young Friends. 


Charade. 
A modern carriage is my first, 
My next is a piece of candy ; 
My whole is in the fire thrust 
By matron maid and dandy ! 


Now view me right—my nature scan ; 
Herein a secret lies— 

For it is known by many a man 

That I, oftimes contain a prize ! 


Cut off my head then me transpose, 
Though strange it may appear ; 

I then will to your view disclose, 
That I am Husband, Lord and Peer ! 





Plymouth, 29 Jan., 1859. 
Answer in two weeks. 


Geographical Enigma, 
T am composed of 20 letters. 
My 3, 20, 2, 8, 12, 15, 18, is a county in Michigan, 
My 8, 8, 5, 15, is a town in Michigan. 
My 16, 17, 19, 20, is a river in Europe. 
My 17, 11, 5, 9, 2, 8, is a river in Michigan, 
My 7, 10, 4, 18, 8, 9, is a city in Greece, 
My 1, 11, 5, 18. 18, is one of the United States, 
My 14, 19, 1, 19, 9, is ariver in Virginia, 
My 20, 15, 8, 9 5, 18,68, is a town and village in 
Michigan. 
My whole is a paper in Michigan, 


D, M. W. 
Bath, Mich. 





Answer to Miscellaneous enigma in‘last number 
—SWwaALlow. 


Answer to Geographical enignia—MELANCTHON 
AND LUTHER. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
BRATED 


FAMILY SEWING! |ACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York, 
1483 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 








This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hema, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a supegior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, ever 
if she works for one cent an hour, Send for a Circular, 
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THE MARKETS. 


The Treasurer of the State of Georgia does not receive 
the notes of the followiug banks in payment of dues:— 
The Bank of the State of Georgia, the Cherokee Insu- 
rance and Banking Company at Dalton, the Marine Bank 
of Georgia at Savannah, the Bank at Columbus, the Bank 
of middle Georgia at Macon, the Bank of the Empire 
State at Rome. the Planters and Mechanics’ Bank at Dal- 
ton, the Exchange Bank of the State of Georgia at Grif- 
fin, and the Mechanics’ Bank at Augusta. The notes of 
some of these banks have been In circulation in this 
Btate. 





Flour and Meal. 




















Article. | Detroit. | New York. 

ur, superfine % bbl, ...5.25 @6.00 (5.25 @b5.75 

ars apy ® @6.50 5.80 @6.50 

Double Extra,.....)6.50 @6.75 6.50 @7.00 

City Family, ....-- } 6.50 . 

age meal, per 100 Tbs,.. a a 4% w 1.50 
uckwheat, ....-sccceces \2e 2.25 

Rye flour, per bbl,....... 13.40 @8.50 
Mill feed, Bran, _ per ton, 14.00 
Coarse Middlings, “ 18.00 
Fine Middlings, * 25.00 

Grain. 

Article. Detroit. | New York. 

Wheat, White, .......... 1.40 @1.50 [1.50 @1.60 

ted Winter,.......| 1:20 @1.30 1.30 @1.55 

Corn mixed western, ....; 0.70 @0.75 |0.86 @).90 

Oats,.....--ceceeceeeeee + (0.45 @0.50 0.62 @0.63 

Barley, #2100Ds,........- 11.1249@1.3734/1.56 @1.92 

VG). .cs0o hesstisscees | 10.95 @0.90 





Since Tuesday last there has been quite an advance in 
the breadstuff market, Flour which sold at $5.50 to 5.75 
going up to $6.25@6.50, and wheat rushing up from $1.20 
to $1.40, and even $1.50 per bushel. This state of busi- 
ness is confined at present to the Detroit market, which 
has found itself with a short supply on hand. If these 
prices only remain steady for a short time, we shall have 
an exemplification of the proverb of carrying coals to 
Newcastle, in the presence of steamers bringing flour to 
this market from foreign ports. 

We note that it is already stated in some of the Cana- 
dian papers that John Young, of Montreal, has purchased 
in Liverpool! 10,000 bbls of tlour, at fifteen shillings 
sterling per bbl, and that he is to ship it to Quebec at 
fifteen pence per bbl freight, or the flour will cost him 
in Liverpool $3.60 cents, the freight 30 cents, and the 
brokerage probably 10 cents; or altogether $4.00 per bbl. 
To bring it to Detroit would not cost over 75 cents per 
bbl, so that it will be seen that our market presentsa 
fine fleld for speculation and importation. We live in 
hopes that this will not be necessary. 

We do not perceive that the New Yoak or Chicago 
markets have as yet felt the influence of the Detroit 
commercial reports of prices, but we do not doubt they 
will wake up and find themselves entirely out of range 
of business, and they will have to look to this town for 
the ruling quotations soon! . 

The news brought by the steamer had rather a depres- 
sing influence on the Chicago and Milwaukee markets, 
and they have not presented the sarne buoyancy as there 
wasin ours. In Buffalo we see it stated that there has 
been a fair speculative demand for flour and grain, con- 
sidering the time of year; about 6,000 bbls changed 
hands last week, the double extras of Michigan mills 
bringing about the same prices as they are worth here, 
namoly, from 6.25 to $6.75 per bbl. 

At Burr Oak, our correspondent writes us that the 
market at that place is, for white wheat $1.10; red wheat 
$1.05; shelled corn 50 to 56 cents; corn in the ear 50 
cents. 

Buffalonian Mercantile Charities, 

An incident remarkably expressive of the devout na- 
ture of the Buffalo merchants, rocently became public, 
and as the facts can be vouched for, it will give some idea 
of one of the modes which is adopted of putting a 
douceur in the palm of 

“The glorious angel who is keeping 

The gates of heaven.” 
at the very least amount of outlay to one of those indi- 
viduals, who does uot think himself past being prayed 
for, of which there are a few left in the Queen city. 

A firm belonging to Detroit, sent down to Buffalo 
80,000 bushels of corn last summer, which was ordered to 
be screened, previous to being put in the elevator. The 
screenings reduced the measure to the amount of only 
700 bushels. Of these screenings no intelligence could 
be learned. The owners here wrote to the consignees at 
Auffalo, and they enquired at the elevator, but nothing 
could be found out, and no epistolary remarks had any 
effect in drawing out any intelligence of the 700 bushels 
of missing corn. It was a pile, the owners thought, that 
would hardly be allowed to lie in any one’s way, and 
which it was certain that even the most blind of the dock- 
men would be apt to stumble over. One of the Detroit 
firm thinking it was a case of “mysterious disappearance, 
resolved to ferret the matter out, and paid a vis#t to Buf- 
falo to settle up a few balances, and to make an attempt 
to trace the “invisible corn.” On his arrival, he made 
the necessary inquiries, but could obtain no satisfactory 
answer, till at last he came across a friend to whom he 
mentioned the fact as one of those remarkable phenome- 
nas, which will occasionally happen. “ Yes,” said the 
friend, looking remarkably solemn. “I consider it a case 
of divine dispensation! That corn, sir, to my certain 
knowledge has not only been the means of spreading a 
most happy influence over a most large and fashionable 
congregation, but it has brought down upon one of the 
members the prayers of the whule congregation, and has 
elevated one of our brethren on the dock to a most envi- 
able position in the church. That corn of yours was not 
corn, it was manna. The only difference is, that the 
manna of the Israelites, laf round to all where every one 
could find it, but your dorn disappearen, and not a ker- 
nel is to be found, but its influence was felt, sir, I felt the 
good of it, with several hundred others for this last twelve 
weeks, cach sabbath day.” “Why,” said our Detroi 
faiend, openining his eyes very wide at this remarkable 
rhetorical display. “I did not know that Buffalo was so 
favored as to be a city in which miracles were wrought. 
Will you explain the matter?” “Oh, yes, I will tell you 
how it was done. One morning, whilst I was in the bar- 
ber-shop, two individuals were there waiting their turn, 
whilst myself and another were haying our faces mani- 
pulated, one of the two asked the other, if § had 
ever made any inquiry about those sereenings, and he 

was answered, yes, but it had died away and nothing more 
was said about them, “By the time he comes down 
here, he will have forgotten all about them.” After lis- 
tening to this, the member who had been shaved, rose up 
and exclaimed, “well, this is what you are at. Now, I 
can't let you off with all that plunder, without a little of 
it.” “Well,” said the spdkesman, “what shall it be, a 
basket of Catawba?” “ Ahem,” answered the member, 
“You must send up as my share, three tons of coal to 
the church.” “Agreed.” cried the two ele- 
vators, “you shall have it.” On theJnext Sunday, my 
dear friend, I had the pleasure of hearing the name of my 
neighbor here on the dock, read off in the most solemn 
tones, as a pious and liberal christian, who had contribu- 
ted to the church a gift of three tons of choice coal, and 
whose charity deserved the prayers of the congregation; 
whose example was worthy to be followed, and whose 
liberality in these tight times was a “light on the hearth” 











| to all. And, concluded the speaker, the whose congrega- 
| tion have enjoyed the miraculous change of your corn 
| into coals for the chureh every Sunday since, and a very 

great comfort they were.” 

“ Well,” said the Detroit man, “T could not think that 

Bnffalo, had become a city of miracles, but I did not 
| know what the earthquake you had last summer, might 
| have done. Isee now that, however, the devil has got 
' fall possession, and that my only course to save you all 
| from destruction is to exorcise the evil spirit, and make 
| him deliver back that corn.” And the corn was duly 
' exorcised, and accounted for. 


Live Stock, &c. 





Article. | Detroit. | New York. 





| Cattle on foot, 1st quality, | 0.34@ 0.4 } 0.5%@ 0.6 






do medium, 0.3 @ 0.3% 0.44@ 0.5 

| Beef in carcase,........-.| 0.355@ 0.436 0.5 @ 0.7 
Sheep, ....--seceseccvees 3.00 @8.50 8.75 @5.50 
| Mutton in Carcase, ...... 0.4 @ 0.446 0.5 

Hogs over 250 ths, .......5 75 @6.25 7.50 
| do under 250 ths, ..... 5.00 @5.50 7.00 
1 FAVE OK «...0.6s:c0uewoeec% | 0.4 @ 0.43 5.34 

PONG) oo. cdcdeccewieanss 11.40 @1.75 | 

PRON 3:66.55 40% SES Hates 0.7 @ 





P: ovisions, Cured Meats and Fish. 








Article. | Detroit. | New York. 

| Path MON, -o0<siesssanss 16.00 @17.00 18.00 @I18.50 | 
PAIR: oe vnc ounces 14.00 13.00 @13.75 

Rumps and necks, ....... 10.00 

BHOMOOER, 6 s:s5eci550ius vs -| 0.8 


0.91¢@.00 18 
10.50 @11.50 
114.00 @15.00 
00.11 @0.114% 
00.10 @0.103¢ 









| 
| 





the supply happens to be light or heavy. The New York 
market will soon begin to feel the influence of the lenten 
season, which will diminish the demand slightly for the 
next forty days preceeding Easter. At the present rates, 
cattle now bring from 8 to 11 cents on the estimated 
weights, which is about ebual to 433 to 534 live weight, 
We note that last weck, although there were 900 head 
less than the week before, the very best cattle were held 
at 11 cents but the drovers could not get that price. At 
Albany, where many cattle are bought and soli to sup- 
ply the Massachusetts and Connecticut markets, prices 
remain steady at 5 cents for Ist quality, 4}¢ for 2d, and 3 
cents for third quality. 

We note that there are large supplies of sheep going 
forward at various rates, but the very best does not bring 
over $6.09, and the average range is $4.50, the poorest 
bringing about $3.00, and the best seldom exceeding 
$5.50. 

The telegraph report for this week is: 

Cattle market—Steady, with a fair demand for all de- 
scriptions of beef cattle at former rates, the quotations 
ranging from 6 to 103g, the general selling price being 
9g ; the receipts were about 2,500; quotations Tg to Sg 
for common; 10 to 103¢ for first quality ; 11}¢ for premi- 
um cattle; the advance all around being about 3¢ cent. 
Sheep and lambs steady, at an advance on last week's 
prices; receipts 6,500. Swine arrives sparingly ; receipts 
about 7,000; sales at 7 for heavy corn-ted3; 63g for distil- 
ery; 4}, to 5 for stock hogs. 

In this market, Wm. Smith brought of Heath and Clan- 
cy some twelve head of good cattle at 83g cents per tb, 
live weight. The general feeling in regard to prices is 
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TOLEDO NURSERIES, 


es APPLE TREES, grafted this winter, 
deliverable in Spring to order, at $5 per 1000, when 

20,000 are taken. For smaller amounts, $6 per 1,000, 
30,000 extra fine imported Pear stocks, $18 to $20 ® 1,000 
30,000 8% & * Angers Quince, “ 





10,000 Mahaleb Cherry, a “h 
10,000 Paradise aad Doueain, 4 id “ 


20°000 Mazzard Cherry, _, 400 B 
300,0000 1 year old Apple trees, by quantity 20.00 id is 
In smaller lots 25.00 
100,000 3 to 4 feet Apple trees, 50.00 BS 
100,000 4 to 5 ft, very stocky and handsome, 80.00 @ 
20,000 1 yr Catawba, Isabella, Clinton vines 40.00 @ * 
5,000 2 pr bis ~ = 80,00 B 
20,000 Norway Spruce, about 1 ft,very fine, 50.00 ge “ 
20,000 Scotch Fir, 8 to 10 inches, 60.00 
5,000 Manetti Rose stocks, strong, $2% 100, 18.00 @ 
5,000 Haughton Gooseberries, extra fine, 50,00 @  “ 
2,000 Balsam Firs, 5 to 7 feet, beautiful, 50.00 B 
5,000 Scotch Fir, 1 foot, fine, 1 
5,000 Austrian Pines, 12 to 18 inches, 12.00 ge 
1,000 Herbaceous Pesoies, assorted, 
500 Yucea or Adam's Needle, 2.50%doz. 18.00 @ 
1,000 Silver Maples, fine, 6 to 8 feet, 15.00 
10,000 Dwarf Pears, 25.00 BB 
5,000 “Cherries, extra, 15.00 Bt 
10.000 Stand, = * . 15.00 4 
2,000 Plum trees, 1 year, fine, 20.00 B 
with a large lot of Currants, Raspberries ; also, ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, plants, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, &e. 
A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 


Toledo, Ohio, Dee. 19, 1858. [17] 








J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 


Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: 
AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 

AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R, R. Co. 

We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manutacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co., 
[11jlyr 


Foot of Second-st. 
A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK, 
WORTH FROM 2% CENTS TO $100.00. 
{ UR new descriptive Catalogue of 60 octavo pages em- 








braces a larger collection and better varicty of Stand- | 


ard, Historical, ‘Biographical, and Miscellaneous, Books 
than that of any other buokselling establishment in the 
country; also, contains greater inducements than ever 
before offered. Mailed free to any address. Send fora 


Catalogue. 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, 


D. W. EVANS, 
J. H. PRESTON, § [4]2w 477 Broadway, New York City. 





Fiorse 





| that they will be higher asthe spring advances. The 
| New York reports for the past two weeks point to th 
same prospect. We learn that Win. Whitfield has so! 
number of well fed cattle which have gave gone to . 

| New York market as Illinois or Ohio. No drover will | 
| risk his profits by naming them Michigan. 

In hogs and pork we have nothing to note. There be- 
ing no change in prices, which are, however, a little 
firmer. 

Sheep remain firm at last weeks rates. The supply of 
dressed mutton ts good, and carcases bring 43g to 5 cents. 








Quality. | Detroit. | yy. York. | Boston. 





Saxon and Silesian,.... 55 @60 56 @b2 
Merino, full blood, ..../40 @47 |45 @50 |46 @B5 
3¢ & 3¢ blood...... ---- [10 @ : 2 |88 

3g and grade,.......... a) 5) 35 
Native and coarse woo 30 








We have no transactions in wool to quote this week.— 
The market remains firm and steady, and any lots offer- 
ing will be readily taken at full rates. It is not probable 
that prices will advance much more for this month at 
least, as they are now fully up to all that manufacturers 
can afford to pay. Messrs. Telikampf & Kitching have 
issued their circular for February, and it says: 

“The demand for Wool of all kinds, through the month 
of January, has been much greater than was anticipated, | 
and although holders have sold willingly, the prices are | 
not only well sustained, but on some kinds advanced.— | 
The stock of Fleece has been considerably reduced, while | 
the stock of Pulled has slightly accumulated, in conse- | 
quence of the prices being above the views of buyers. | 

California, Texas and Mexican Wools have met with | 
ready sales, and the recent arrivals of some 2,500 bales 

has replenished the stock. 

Fine Foreign Wool sold freely, but at the advanced 
| rates move slower, The stock is rather light. Medium 
qualities have been in better demand than during the 
previous month, and new arrivals have met with a ready 
sale. 

Low Foreign Wools for carpets, &e., have sold freely, 
and clean desirable kinds of Cordova, Donskol and simi- 
lar Wools, have somewhat advanced. The stock has been 
reduced to a moderate one. The unwashed, heavy and 
burry descriptions have not been in such good request, 
and. the stock is about the same. The new arrivals are 
considered equal to the sales.” 

Beans are advanced; a Chicago buyer has been in the 
market, purchasing a supply to forward to Pike's Peek. 











choice article, which brought $1.12}¢ per bushel. 


Very choice apples sold yesterday, without the barrel, 
at the rate of $4.00 per bbl. 

We note that at Pittsburgh, Pa., clover seed is con- 
sidered as scarce, and holders there ask $6.20. There is 
also considerable demand for the seed from the South in 
that market. We have heard of no sales this week, and 

s remain steady as quoted. __ 


TREES FOR SHELTER 
| PRAIRIES. 
| 














v= solicit the attention of Orchardists, Nurserymen 
and Farmersin the Prairie regions of the West to 
ur immense stock of 
NORWAY SPRUCE, 

The most hardy, rapid growing and beautiful Ever- 
green tree and the best adapted for forming belts and 
| screens for the protection of gardens, orchards and dwei- 
lings in all exposed situations. 

Our stock embraces all sizes from one to six feet in 
heust frequently transplanted and fitted for safe re- 
moval. 

Priced lists for next spring furnished on application 
and the following catalogues are sent gratis, prepaid, to 
all who apply and enclose one stamp for cach, 

No. 1.—Deseriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
&O 

No. 8.—Descriptive Catalogue of Greenhouse and bed- 
ding out plants. 

No. 4.—Wholesale or Trade List. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

6-Sw Mt, Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEEDS! SEEDS !! 


| 
Ove Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Vegetable and 


€ 











| to applicants enclosing a one cent stamp. 

\ J. M. THORBTRN & CO, 
| Seed Warehouse, 15 John-st. New York. 
| 


N. B. A Catalogue of Tree and Snrub Seeds will be mato, &c., &e, 


| published shortly and mailed as above, containing diree- 
| tions for managing evergreen seeds, &c, 6-Sw 


Agricultural Seeds for 1859 is now ready for mailing | 


L-owers, Vhreshers and 
Cleaners ¢ 
di 1S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 


ilorse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
nn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's 
Smut Machines. D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


THE WILLIs’ STUMP PULLER 


[Ss the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any partof Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St, Clair, which are already sold. ; 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or te R. F. JOUNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [3] 


T, y NT YNIQYE 
INDEPENDENCE, 
THs fine young improved Shorthorn bull will be kept 
for service during the scason at the farm of the sub- 

scriber at Geddesburgh, about four miles from Ann Ar- 
bor, on the river road leading to Ypsilanti. 

Independence was two years old last 4th of July,isa 
deep red in color, beautifully proportioned, perfectly sound 
in every particular, and his pedigree shows him of a clear 
descent froin the best imported stock. (See Mfiehigan 
Farmer for 1859, No 1, Stock Register No, 73. 
For further particulars inquire of E. M. DEFOREST, 
Geddesburgh, Dee., 15, 1359. [12]sw 














’ rT ‘ T 7 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
FOR 1859. 
MONTHLY PAPER, of 32 large octavo pages ac- 
voted exclusively to the subject of Stock-Growing. 
It is the only paper of the kind published in the United 
Stutes, and the topies treated of are deeply interesting to 
evory owner of a domestic animal, whether living in the 
town or country. 
The Volume will commence with the first of January, 
1859, and the number will be issued promptly on the first 
of each month, It will be printed on fine, clear paper, 





| with entirely new type; and each number will be illus- 


treted with Cuts of Animals, in the best style of art. Our 


J.S. Tibbits, of Plymouth, sold him a supply of a very | motto is: A GOOD PAPER, A LARGE CIRCULA- 
For | . ae 
common lots he had been paying from 90 cents to $1.00. | ADVANCE. 


TION, AND A SMALL PRICE INVARIABLY IN 


TERMS: 
Single coptes one year,.........00. $1 00 
| Six copies, one years, .........006 5 00 
| Clubs of ten copies, one year, .... 80 ets. each 


j Clubs of 25 or more copies, 1 yr. 75 cts each 
| 


| §a@* An extra copy to the person sending us 15 or 
| nore names at 8) cents each. 

Specimen Copies, Prospectuses, and Posters sent gratis 
to = who wish to examine them or get up clubs of sub- 
seribers, 

ge7" All orders should be addressed to the “Awmrti- 
Gam Stock JourRNAL, No. 140 Fulton Street New York 

ity. D. C. LINSLEY 
A. 0. MOORE, Agent, Agricultural Book Publisher 

[5]2w No, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 
REESE SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS’ 
growth and warranted. Also, Spring Wheat Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour Dutton 
Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy. Clover Barley, 
Peas, &e., at PENFIELD'’s, ”’ 
103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 








GLEN BLACK HAWK 
: BLACK H AWK 


LEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years je : 
G fectly kind and gentle in” ae od. Jet Black, pore 
double—took the sceond premium, $50 thi 
ene ahem a6 Kalamazoo, in October 
raveler, and for style cannot be beat: perfeetly 
anda sure foal getter; will q ae os grea 4 “a 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give mea call, Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
oe ane Sat as by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 
eangae* ack, and sould toa Philadelphia company for 
O00, F. E. ELDRED. 


single or 
at the National 
r last—is a good 





Detroit, January 1859 (15 
ae TY 1SDY, i) m23 
EW 


AND CHOICE) SEEDS, Muncarian 
ple, ; Kj cE Ds ungarian 
tt Grass, Egyptian Millet, Chinese Sugar Cane, Rhode 
sland I remium Corn, Siberian Mexican and Early June 
Potatoes, Premium Squash, Twelve varieties choice 
Watermelon, Earth Almond, Evergreen Pea, Husk To- 
Catalogue sent free. Address, 

D. D. TOO . 
Nepoleon, Jackson Co., Mich., Feb. 1889, : ae 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, 
By Henry Witiram Hersert, 

Author of “Frank Forrester’s Field Sports,” “Fish and 
Fishing,” “* The Complete Manual for Young 
Sportsmen,” etc, Third Edition. 
HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK 


ON 
THE HORSE OF AMERICA 

Is the most comprehensive and reliable work ever pub- | 
lished on this most important and interesting subject. It | 
affords a complete history of the Horse from the earliest | 
ages; contains essays on Breeding, Feeding, Clothing and 
general management; a history and anecdotes of the 
most celebrated Race Horses; the pedigrees of imported | 
Mares and Stallions; a survey of all the various breeds of | 
Horses; descriptions, performances, ete., of celebrated 
Trotters; in brief, it is a perfect wade mecum, upon the 
subject, and whether for the breeder, the student, the 
farmer, or the general reader, an invaluable authority and 
suide. 
: It is issued in two superb imperial octavo volumes of 
1,200 pages, illustrated with steel-graved Or1GINAL Por- 
TRAITs, from paintings and drawings by the most distin- 
guished artists, of the following celebrated Horses, careful- 
ly printed on Inpta Paper: 
SIR ARCHY, AMERICAN ECLIPSE, 





BLACK MARIA, BOSTON, 
LEXINGTON, PRYOR 


LANTERN, POCAHONTAS, 


GLENCOE, LADY SUFFOLK, 
STELLA, WHALEBONE, 
FASHION, FLORA TEMPLE, 


BLACK HAWK, ALICE GRAY, 
ETHAN ALLEN, &c. 
Embellished with Vignette Title Pages, from original 
designs by F. O. C. Darvey, finely engraved 
on steel by the most eminent Engravers 
including numerous FINE 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Published by subscription. Price in embossed cloth 
and gilt, $10. Mailed or sent by Express, free of charge 
upon receipt of the price. 

This Magnificent Work should be in the possession of 
every gentleman interested in the breeding or Manvge- 
ment of the Horse. No work in any way equal has ever 
heretofore appeared from the press ! 

“A valuable and interesting work. No time or money 
has been spared to make it complete in all its depart- 
ments.” [Spirit of the Times. 

“This splendid work is everything that could be de- 
sired. It must become at once a standard authority on 
the subject.” [New England Farmer. 

*In point of elaborated and general thoroughness, it is 
said to surpass anything of a similar kind ever produced 
in Europe.” [Boston Post. 

AGeEnts WANTED. 

W. A. TOWNSEND & Co., Publishers. 
[9]2w No. 377 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 
me (Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
Block, opposite the Peninsular 
Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich.,) respectfully announces 
to the public generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success. Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 
might here be given, bnt such 
things are so common at this day, that it is deemed sufti- 
cient merely to say to those afflicted, COME AND SEE. 
Hi.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by the late 
Dr. George Bigelow. [13] 


ae A] , > YOY YIVE 2 a youn 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
REPRINT OF THE BRITISH REVIEWS AND 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. : 
L. Scott & Co., New York continue to publish the fol- 
lowing leading British Periodicals, viz: . 
The London Quarterly, (Conscrvative. 
The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
North British Review, (i'ree Church.) 
The Westminister Review. (Liberal.) 
Blackiwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 
eal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but polities form only one feature of their character. As 
organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being in- 
dispensable to the scholar and professional man, while to 
the intelligent reader of every class they furnish a more 
correct and satisfactory record of the current literature 
of the day, throughout the world, than can possibly be 
obtained from any other source. 


EARLY COPIES, 


The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, insomuch 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions. 








NI 
* 
\! 

















TERMS. Per ann, 
For any one of the four Reviews.............eeeee $3,00 
For any two of the four Reviews,............2ceee0 5,00 
For any three of the four Reviews............-000. 7,00 
For all four of the Reviows..........cccccccseccces 8,00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine. ..........ccecsccccccccs 3,00 
For Biackwood and one of the Reviews............ 5,00 
For Blackwood and two of the Reviews............ 7,00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews.............e00 9,00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews.............. 10,00 


Money current in the State where issued will be re- 
ceived at par. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty tlve per cent from the above pri- 
ces will be ajlowed to Clubs orderiug four or more copies 
of any one or more of the above works. Thus: Four 
copies of Blackwood or of one Review, will be sent to 
one address for $9; four copies of the four Revidws and 
Blackwood for $30, and so on, 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal towns and cities, these works will 
be delivered free of postage. When sent by mail, the 
postage to any part of th- United States will be but 
twenty four cents a yea, for “* Blackwood, ” and but four- 
teen cents a year for each of the Reviews, 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the flve Periodi- 
cals above named is $31 per annum, 

J" Remittances should always be addressed, postage 
paid, to the publishers, > 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co. 
4t No. 54 Gold st. New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 
BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT, 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 

Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domesie Wood, 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways fInd a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis- 
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AYER’S PILLS 
4ivk ARI 
The following remedies are offered te 
the public as the best, most perfee 
which the medical science can aiford.— 
Ayer’s Catuartic Pini have been 
prepared with the utmost skill which 
the medical profession of the age pos 
sesses, and their effects show they have 
virtues which surpass any combination 
of medicines hitherto known. Other preparations dp 
more or less good; but this cures such dangerous com» 
plaints so quick and so surely, as to prove an efficacy and 
a power to uproot disease beyond anything which inen 
have known before. By removing the obstructions of the 


| internal organs and stimulating them into healthy action 


they renovate the fountains of life and vigor, — health 
courses anew through the body, and the sick man ig 
well again. They are adapted to disease, and to disease 
only, for when taken by one in health they produce 
but little eflect. This is the perfection of medicine. It 
is antugonistic to disease, and no more. Tender children 
may take them withimpunity, If they are sick they will 
cure them, if they are well they will do them no harm. 

Give them to some patient who has been prostratea 
withbilious complaint; see his bent up, tottering form 
straighten with strength again; sce his long-lost appetite 
return; see his clammy features blossom with health 
Give them to some suffere r whose foul blood has burst 
out in scrofula till his skin is covered with sores; whp 
stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. He has been drenched 
inside and out with every potion which ingenuity could 
suggest. Give him these Prius, and mark the effect: seq 
the scabs fall from his body ; see the new, fair skin that 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is clea 
Give them to him whose angry humors have plante 
rheumatism in his joints and bones; move him and he 
screeches with pain; he too has been soaked through each 
muscle of his body with liniments and salves } give hitn 
these Pixs to purify his blood; they may not eure him, 
for, alas! there are cases which no mortal power can 
reach; but mark, he walks with crutches now, and now 
he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them to thp 
lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawing stomach 
has long ago eaten away every smile from his face ang 
every muscle from his body. See his appetite return, end 
with it his health; see the new man. See her that wag 
radiant with health and loveliness blasted and too carly 
withering sid want of exercise or mental anguish, Or 
some lurking disease, has deranged the interna! organs of 
digestion, assimilation or secretion, till they do their oities 
ill. Mer blood is vitiated, her health is gone. Give her 
these Pints to stimulate the vital principle into renewed 
vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and infuse a new vie 
tality into the blood. Now look again—the roses blossom 
on her cheek, and where lately sorrow sat joy bursts 
from every feature. See the sweet infant wasted with 
worms. Its wan, sickly features tell yon without di 
guise, and painfully distinct, that they are eating its lite 
away. Its pinched up nose and ears, and restless sleep. 
ings, tell the dreadful truth in language which every ind- 
ther knows. Give it the Pris in large doses to swe 
these vile parasites from the body. Now turn again poe 
see the ruddy bloom of childhood. Is it nothing to dp 
these things? Nay, are they not the marvel of this age? 
And yet they are dune aivund you every day. 

Have you the less serious symptoms of these disteme 
tb they are the easier cured. Jaundice, Costivencss, 

feadache, Sideache, Heartburn, Fonl Stomach, Nausea 
Pain in the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, King’® 
Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred complaints all arise 
from the derangements which these Pruis rapidly cure 
Take them perseveringly, and under the counsel of a good 
Physician if you can; if not, take them judiciously by 
such advice as we give you, and the distressing, danget= 
ous diseases they cure, Which afflict so many of the hu» 
man race, are cust out like the devils of old—they muss 
burrow in the brutes andin the sea. Price 25 cents per 
box—5 boxes for $1. 

Through a trial of many years and through every nw 
tion of civilized men, AyEr’s Cuerry Pecrorat has been 
found to afford more relief and to cure more cases of pule 
monary disease than any other remedy known to mane 
kind. Cases of apparently settled consumption have been 
cured by it, and thousands of sufferers who were deemed 
beyond the reach of human aid have been restored to 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health and the en 
joyments of lite, by this all-powerful antidote to diseases 
of the lungs and throat. 








—— 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 
ame for the relief consumptive in adyanced stages of the 
disease. 





‘Consumptives, do not despair until you have trieé 
Ayen’s Cuerny PecroraL. It is mace by one of the 
best medical chemists in the world, and its cures a 
around us bespeak the high merits of its virtues.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 

Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggists 

every where. [2}iw 
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LOCATED; 
DTROIT, MICH., No. 70 Woodward Avenne. 
CLEVELAND. O., corner of Superior and Senccassts. 
BUFFALO _N. Y., corner of Main and Sencea-sts. 
ALBANY, N. Y., 438 and 448 Broadway. 
CILLCAGO, ILL., 48 Clark Street. 





PRINCIPALS: 
Il. B. BRYANT, H. D. STRATTON, J. I. GOLD- 
SMITH. 
DERECTORS: 
Hon, K. 8, Bingham, E. B. Ward, Fsq., 
Tlon. Z Chandler, G. 8. Frost, Esq., 
Ifon. Ira Mayhew, BR. N. Rice, Esq., 
If. P. Baldwin, Esq., C. A. Trow ee Fsq., 
Moses W., Field, Esq., G. 


V. N. Lothrop, Esq., 
i 


C. I. Buhl, Esq., C. Walker, Esq. [ 


E. 


BLANCARD HOUSE 
BROADWAY & TWELFTH ST.y NEW YORK» 
THIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLISH 





| MENT is located in the mnst fashionable part of the 


City, on the highest posnt of view south of UNION 
SRUARKE, making it the most pleasant and healthful le- 
eation in the Great Metropolis. 





faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and eom- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- | 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings | 
to sixty dollars each, The subscribers now have on hand, | 
and make to order, best | 
HAR WATTRESSES. | 
Their enstomers can rely upon getting a genuine article. | 
CORNeHUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES | 
~ nstantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a | 
large stuck of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer, , 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


wy \JZ N 1 iv 

s rOCK k ( MR SA LE. 

HE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved | 

the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber 

who continues to breed for cash or approved eredit at 

very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 

heifers.) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cee. Ist, 1858, [s]tt 


JUN a TAT T > 
HENRY E. DOWNER, 
Wood Engraver. 

No, 130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. | 
NGRAVINGS of Agricultural Implements. Views of | 
Buildings, Animal Portraiture, Machinery, Vig- 
nettes, Bill Heads, Business Cards, Stamps, Seals, &c., | 
c., done on the shortest notice and in the best style of | 
































HENRY E, DOWNER, Detroit, 





the art, at New York charges, Address | 


THE ROOMS are finely ventilated. well lighted, and 


; many of them constructed in suits of Parlors and Chame 


bers communicating with closets, baths, and gas, suitable 
for families, and parties travelling together, 

MANY LINES OF STAGES pass the door and the 
FOURTH AVENUE CARS run within one block. by 
which the lower (or business) port of the City is reached 
n eighteen minutes. 

THE TLOUSE has been thoroughly renovated and re 
furnished, and is now open for the receptic n of guests. 

THE APPOINTMENTS and ARRANGEMENTS 
throughout are extensive and liberal, and no extortion 
will be practiced or tolerated by the management. 

THE LARDER AND CELLARS will at all times be 
stocked with the Jes? and our patrons are assured that ne 
vains or expense will be spared to make their stay at t 
3LANCARD TLOUSE in all respeets agreeable, ” 

THE PRICES for full board at the Table d’Hote will 
be limited to Two Dollars per day. By the week at low= 
er rates, . 

ROOMS will be let separately, if desired, and meals 
served by the card, either in private parlors or at oni 


nary. 
ROOMS WITHOUT BOARD, by the d: week 

MEALS served at all hours to order, dias 

BLANCARD & MAC LELLAN. 

JONIIN M. BLANCARD, late of the “ Pavillion” at New 
Brighton. 

C. J. MAC LELLAN, late of “Jones,” 
States” Hotels, Philadelphia, 


DRAIN TILE! 


E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THS 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD's, 103 Woodward avenue 
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